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THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE ARMY. 


THE Home Rule Bill is so full of monstrosities, absurdities, and 
injustices, that it never can and never will pass. If it was passed as 
it stands it would be simply unworkable, and its results would be 
so grotesque that even its authors would be ashamed of it. It is 
said that many of its nominal supporters would not be able to bring 
themselves to vote for it if they thought that it had a chance of pass- 
ing. There never was a Bill presented to Parliament so full of points 
of attack, so incapable of defence. It would smash up the Empire, 
distract Parliament, and plunge Ireland into all the wretchedness of 
bankruptcy, and all the miseries of civil war. It has even already 
been torn to shreds in arguments that have never been answered, 
that have only been met by verbose platitudes and threadbare 
formulas. 

The intention of this paper is not to make a long and ex- 
haustive criticism, but to notice a few points connected with the 
position of the Army, which will each day as the discussion pro- 
ceeds assume greater prominence. 

[reland, although placed in the position of a suspected province, 
whose justice is denied and whose honesty is questioned, is given a 
Legislature with vast powers for harm. Being handed over the 
magistracy and police, Ireland will have the interests of Great 
Britain and of the minority practically at its mercy. It has, how- 
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ever, been said by some, as a kind of comfort, that the military 
forces of the Queen are independent of the Irish Executive, and 
that they will remain amenable only to orders from London. It 
has been assumed too easily by many that the army in Ireland 
will be wholly outside the sphere of influence of the new Irish 
Executive and that thus there will be always a great Imperial 
force ready to check injustice and prevent wrong. This idea was 
vastly strengthened by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the Secretary of 
State for War, who, on the debate on the first reading, in reply to 
Colonel Waring, used these words: “The honourable and gallant 
member enquired who is to command the troops ? Was it ever ex- 
pected that they should be altered from the position they now stand 
in? The position of the troops and militia will remain just as at pre- 
sent. They will continue under the supreme control of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief under the Queen.” The point involved in the question 
was whether the Lord Lieutenant and the new Home Rule Executive 
would have any power over the ariny; and the answer might convey 
to the uninitiated that they would have no power, as the “Com- 
mander-in-Chief under the Queen” would have supreme control, 
as at present. Lord Spencer, however, interrogated in the House 
of Lords on the 13th March, read an opinion that had been given 
as to the power of the Lord Lieutenant, “that under his patent he 
was entitled to give such orders as he, as the highest civil authority, 
might deem to be necessary ; in the exercise of his authority as the 
direct representative of the Queen, he had all the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the Crown in Ireland.” The words of the Viceroy’s 
Patent, as stated by Lord Spencer in the House of Lords, support 
this opinion: “ We give likewise to our Lieutenant-General, and 
our Governor-General, power and authority to give such orders 
and directions to the Commander of our Forces . . in Ireland, 
as he . . may judge necessary for the support of the civil 
authority, the collection of our revenue, the protection of our 
loving subjects, and the defence and security of . . Ireland, and 
for the suppression of tumults and insurrections, and of all traitorous 
and rebellious practices, within the same.” It is also to be noted 
that the Lord Lieutenant is expressly named in some of the sections 
of the Army Act, 1881. 

Under section 115 of that Act, the Lord Lieutenent is given the 
power of authorising for the troops the requisition of carriages in 
cases of emergency. Again, in section 122, it is enacted that 
“« qualified officer’ for the purposes of the Act, in so far as it 
relates to convening or confirming the findings and sentences of 
general courts-martial, means the Commander-in-Chief, and any 
otticer not below the rank of Field Officer in command, &ec. It also 
includes the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Governor-General of 
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Canada, and a Governor of any Colony on whom the command of 
any body of regular troops may be conferred by Her Majesty.” 
This Act is instructive as showing the great part which the 
civil power in Ireland has to play in reference to purely army 
matters. Billeting pivots upon the action of the civil constable. 
Billeting offences by officers and soldiers in Ireland are declared 
to be misdemeanours. Some of them are made punishable 
summarily by the Civil Magistrate. A summary jurisdiction 
over victuallers in respect of billeting offences is also given. 
Again, Justices of the Peace have to be invoked for the impress- 
ment of carriages. Thus, it may be taken that the housing 
and transit of the army ona route depends upon the cordial co- 
operation of the civil power in Ireland. It is also not to be lost 
sight of that the Irish prisons are used for military prisoners con- 
victed in Ireland, and that the Lord Lieutenant possesses the 
prerogative of mercy in these cases, in the same way as he possesses 
it in the case of civilian convicts. 

The proclamation of martial law is a difficult topic, and 
one as to which it is not easy to lay down any clear proposi- 
tions. It is to be assumed that, save in cases of grave disorder, 
practical rebellion, and the dislocation of the civil authority, 
the responsibility of attempting to proclaim or apply it would 
not be attempted. It was tried in 1798, 1803, and 1833 in 
Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant was the directing authority. Orders 
of the Privy Council were issued with his sanction. Subsequently, 
Acts of Parliament were passed recognizing this action of the 
executive. It may well have been thought expedient to get the 
protection of a statute for acts involving such delicate and complex 
considerations. It is to be earnestly hoped that this supreme 
resource of the proclamation of martial law will never be 
appealed to in Ireland; but it is necessary now to consider all 
contingencies. If it were applied without the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant and his executive, it would be a state of war—out of all 
touch with the civil power of Ireland. If it is sought to be used 
by the Lord Lieutenant, are he and his constitutional advisers to 
have the right of deciding for themselves the acuteness of the 
exigency under which martial law is to be invoked ? 

It appears from the statement of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman that 
there is to be no change in the position of the Army, and that it is 
to remain subject to the same control as at present. There will, 
however, be a change in the position of the Viceroy. He is given 
an Executive Committee of the Privy Council, an Irish Cabinet, to 
aid him; and it is to be assumed that in all important matters 
he will be guided by their advice. There could be no matter of 
business or administration more important than exercising this 
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“power and prerogative,” and, therefore, it is to be inferred 
that the Irish Cabinet would be constant advisers on the subject. 
Although independent of this power of the Lord Lieutenant 
under his patent, it must be understood that the civil power 
generally in the United Kingdom has for a great number of 
years been on requisition supported by the military. Statutes 
of Charles II. prescribe it in certain cases; but a work of high 
authority (Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown) states that an 
order of the Privy Council, made in 1717, for the use of troops 
in aid of the Customs is the foundation of the practice of the mili- 
tary supporting the civil power. The Magistrate, however, should 
be present in person, and, if he be present, the military officer must 
act under his orders. Anyone reading Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man’s reply would hardly realise that this was “the position” of 
things which, it was intended, should, under a Home Rule Bill, 
“remain just as at present.” Is this the serious and deliberate 
intention of the Government? Is the Lord Lieutenant “ exercising 
all the powers and prerogatives of the Crown in Ireland ” to be still 
“entitled to give such orders as the highest civil authority might 
deem to be necessary”? Is he to exercise this function alone, or 
subject to the advice of his Executive? If he acts against their 
advice, and they resign, how is the deadlock to be got over? If, 
acting with or without the advice of his Executive, he proclaims 
martial law, what are the troops todo? Again: Is the transit and 
billeting of the troops to be left at the mercy of a new police and 
a new magistracy? If they won’t act, and are entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the “route ” ordered, who is to force them toact? If the 
soldiers do so, they would be acting without the sanction of the 
civil power, and against the civil power. They would probably so 
act; but this would be revolution and civil war. Again: Is it 
intended that the new:magistrates—the summary jurisdiction of the 
unknown future—are to have the power of requiring the aid of the 
troops in support of their orders, and, if necessary, of ordering the 
troops to fire? It is also to be noted that the whole postal and 
telegraph system of lreland is to be placed under local control, and 
that military despatches and messages might be delayed or lost in 
transmission, and that the offending subordinate would no longer be 
subject to the stern control of the Postmaster-General in London. 
These are grave questions for the Empire, for Ireland, for the 
Army. No one could tell that they all lay in ambush behind the 
tranquil and composed assurance of the Secretary of State for War 
that the troops and militia “ will continue under the supreme control 
of the Commander-in-Chief under the Queen.” Yet it is manifest 
from Lord Spencer’s language in the House of Lords on March 17 
that there is no difference of opinion whatever between him and 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman as to the present position of the Army in 
relation to the Lord Lieutenant and the civil power in Ireland. 

In the future, assuming such a monstrous Bill could conceivably 
pass, the position of the Army would be almost as bad and as diffi- 
cult as that of the minority—if “the position of the troops and 
militia will remain just as at present.” 

Under existing conditions no difficulty arises, because both mili- 
tary and civil authorities are branches of the same Government. But 
under the new régime the civil authority in Ireland would not be 
responsible to the Imperial Government, whilst it might have the 
power and right to interfere, as it thought right in its discretion, 
with the movements and distribution of all troops which chanced 
for the time being to be in Ireland, and its magistrates might 
possibly requisition their aid as they pleased in all riots or dis- 
turbances from whatever cause arising. Ifthe troops were moved 
to districts and by routes not approved by the civil authority, 
the officers would have no power to coerce that authority to 
do its duty as to billeting or transport. It is to use very 
mild language to suggest that the position of the army in 
Ireland, under such conditions, would be uncertain, uncom- 
fortable, and galling. The Imperial Government would not be 
responsible for the peace of Ireland, or have any right to interfere 
to preserve it, or to restore it when broken. If a rebellion took 
the form of an organized effort to throw off imperial supremacy 
the Imperial Government would certainly put it down by force. 
But if it was a contest between two factions, could the British 
Government, as such, interfere at all? No authority external 
to Ireland could use military force in Ireland without a usurpa- 
tion of the powers of the Irish Executive. The only case to 
be imagined (and it is by no means clear) would be if the 
two Exchequer judges called upon the military to support their 
deputy in executing their decrees. What rare complications 
are suggested by the mere idea! The only justification for 
appointing an officer of their own as a sheriff pro hac vice would 
be that the ordinary sheriff and civil power had not done its 
duty. If the Exchequer judges, and its temporary sheritf (for 
whose payment no provision is made), invoked the aid of the 
troops, and if at the same time the Irish Executive, not approv- 
ing the action of the Exchequer judges, ordered the troops else- 
where, what should they do? If they acted for the sheriff of the 
Exchequer judges, and unfortunately took a life, they would be 
promptly tried before a common jury of the locality (if trial by 
jury was not at the time abolished), and dealt with in “ due process 
of law.” Truly, the position of the Exchequer judges is not more 
comfortable than that of the Army ! 
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It is to be noted that under the Bill it would be probable that 
the troops would be asked to assist the civil power more frequently 
than at present. Now there is the splendid Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, and Dublin Metropolitan police, to act with and be the 
ordinary guardians of the civil power. The police of the future 
must be far inferior. Ireland would be too poor to pay and keep 
up anything save the smallest and cheapest force possible. Its 
executive is left free, with absolute discretion to measure “the 
police force adequate” ; and it will be a great temptation to cut down 
the force to the lowest possible dimensions if it is known that the 
military could always be requisitioned to aid the civil power, and 
thus supply its shortcomings. 

It would be impossible within the limits of an article to work 
out all the complications which must result to the Army if this 
Bill became law. All would be involved in hopeless and dangerous 
confusion, and it would be difficult to unravel the legal and con- 
stitutional mazes it discloses. It is manifest that there would be 
grave conflicts of authorities and jurisdictions, and serious com- 
plications and dangers. Even a slight examination shows what 
a hopeless labyrinth the Army would be involved in by this Home 
Rule Bill. The examination of those problems, as they disclosed 


themselves, and the position and actions of the Army in Ireland, 
would also afford the eighty Irish members frequent opportunities 
of taking part in the debates at Westminster under “ the wit of 
man ” section ! 


ASHBOURNE. 


THE CAUSES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME. 


[This paper forms a continuation of “A Ground of Agreement 
for all Parties,’ published in the last number of THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW.] 


IV. 


THE CAUSES HITHERTO HAVE BEEN IMPERFECTLY ANALYZED. A DEFI- 
NITE PART OF THE INCOME CAN BE ASSIGNED TO EACH CAUSE. 


In a paper published in this Review last month, I showed how 
disappointing to all concerned would be the results of an equal 
division of the whole national income ; and how the state of things 
produced by it could not continue for a day. But I ended by 
saying that to any scheme for such a division there was a far deeper 
objection than the character of the results: and that objection is, 
that the national income is a thing which is incapable of being 
arbitrarily and forcibly divided. It is not, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere, a dead thing like a tree, which can be cut into chips and 
distributed. It is,on the contrary, a living thing, constantly wasting 
constantly reproduced ; and liable, like a living thing, to shrink and 
wither away at-the least touch of a knife applied to it in haste or 
ignorance. I have pointed out elsewhere also that its distribution 
depends principally on the causes of its production, and that the 
possibility of effecting any change in the former can be understood 
only by a careful consideration of the latter. My principal argument 
was as follows: The same number of men, in the same country, and 
with the assistance of the same land, do not always produce the 
same amount of income. Three generations ago they produced in 
Great Britain little more than a third of what they produce now. 
Fifty years ago they produced little more than a half. Therefore, 
before we disturb the entire structure of society in order to re-divide 
the total income when it is produced, we have to see that we do 
not, by this process, destroy or diminish the thing we seek to 
divide. 

I propose, therefore, to examine the causes of the production of 
the national income; and this examination subdivides itself into 
two. Let us see exactly how. 
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We may, for our present purpose, represent the national income 
as a heap of commodities, which are constantly disappearing, and 
ure every year replaced by new ones. Here, then, we have a heap 
of commodities on one side, and on the other side we have the 
subjects of our enquiry—namely, the conditions and agencies to 
which the production of that heap is due. Now, one of the agencies 
is, of course, the agency of man; but, as pointed out just now, 
the equal exertions of equal bodies of men are far from resulting 
always in heaps of the same size. For instance, the exertions 
of a million men in this country a hundred years ago resulted 
annually in a heap worth some fourteen million pounds; now the 
same exertions on the part of the same number of men result 
annually in a heap worth nearly thirty-five millions. 

The two enquiries, therefore, of which I spoke, are as follows : The 
first is, What are the causes—human exertion being one of them—to 
which the production of either of these heaps—the smaller or the 
larger—is to be attributed? The second is: Given the causes of 
the production of one heap-—no matter which—what is the differ- 
ence between these causes and the causes of the production of 
the other heap, which will account for the latter being so much 
larger or so much less than the former? Or, in other words: 
Amongst these causes, which is the varying element—the element 
that regulates the quantity of commodities that are produced ? 

It is evident that the two enquiries must be made in the above 
order. We must see first what are the causes of the production of 
commodities generally, before we enquire into what regulates the 
exact amount produced. Now, it makes no logical difference to 
the argument whether we imagine ourselves in the first enquiry 
to be dealing with the larger of the amounts named or the 
smaller ; or, indeed, whether we consider ourselves to be dealing 
with any definite amount at all. But in point of practical 
convenience, and what we may call mental convenience, a definite 
amount, and an historical amount, will be much better to work 
with; and on the same grounds, of the two historical amounts 
that have been named, it will be much better to take, for our 
first purpose, the smaller one—namely, the amount produced in 
this country at the end of the last century. The selection of 
this particular date is in one sense purely arbitrary ; but here again 
I have been guided by reasons of practical convenience ; for at this 
particular date production was just entering on its present stage of 
development: its course from then to now is easy for us to follow 
continuously, and the principal events of its history during that 
period are sufficiently familiar to us all. 

We will start, then, with the fact that about a hundred years ago 
—at the end of the last century and the beginning of this—the 
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income of the nation was such that, if divided equally amongst 
the inhabitants, the share of each inhabitant would have been 
about £14; or if we confine ourselves to Great Britain, the popula- 
tion of which then was, in round numbers, ten millions, we have a 
national income of a hundred and forty million pounds, or a 
heap of goods or commodities produced every year, to an amount 
that is indicated by that money value. Here, then, we start with a 
plain historical fact ; and, taking any one of the closing years of the 
last century, let us ask what were the causes at work in this 
island to the production of which such a heap of goods or com- 
modities was due ? 

So far as words are concerned we have an answer ready to hand 
—the conventional answer: Land, Capital, and Labour ;—but, as will 
be seen by-and-by, this answer is a very imperfect one, entirely 
leaving out the most important factor in the problem : and even so 
far as it is true—and it is true so far as it goes—it is by most people 
very imperfectly understood; and its practical significance has 
rarely been explained by economists. We will, however, begin by 
taking this imperfect answer; and before adding to it the truths 
that it does not contain, we will make ourselves understand clearly 
those truths that it does. We will only, with a view to future 
criticisms, make one alteration in it, which, for the present, we may 
consider as merely verbal. For the word Labour we will substitute 
Human Ezertion; and we will accordingly say that about a 
hundred years ago the land of this island, the capital of this island, 
and the exertions of ten million people, produced together, every 
twelve months, a heap of commodities worth a hundred and forty 
million pounds. Here we have a statement with which, so far as it 
goes, nobody can quarrel; for by substituting the term Human 
Exertion for Labour, though we make our language more vague, we 
free it from all inaccuracy. And now, this much being settled, 
we will go on to examine the part which each of these three 
agencies plays. 

In doing this the great thing to bear always in mind is the 
question with which we are concerned ultimately; and that is the 
distribution of the amount of wealth produced. Accordingly, the 
principal point which will concern us from the very first is, What 
proportion of the produce is to be credited to each of the several 
agencies of production? For the possibilities of distribution all 
depend on this. 

And I cannot introduce the subject in a better way than by 
quoting the following passage from John Stuart Mill; not, how- 
ever, because it is true, but because it is so absolutely and so 
absurdly false, and because, by realizing its falsehood, we shall more 
clearly see the truth. “Some writers,” says Mill, “have raised the 
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question whether nature gives more assistance to labour in one 
kind of industry or another, and have said that in some occupa- 
tions labour does most; in others, nature most. In this, however, 
there seems much confusion of ideas. The part which nature has 
in any work of man is indefinite and immeasurable. It is im- 
possible to decide that in any one thing nature does more than in 
any other. One cannot even say that labour does less. Less 
labour may be required ; but if that which is required is absolutely 
indispensable, the result is just as much the product of labour as 
of nature. When two conditions are equally necessary for pro- 
ducing the effect at all, it is unmeaning to say that so much of it is 
produced by one and so much by the other. It is like attempting 
to decide which half of a pair of scissors has most to do with the 
act of cutting ; or, which of the factors—five or six—has most to do 
with the production of thirty.” So writes Mill in the first chapter 
of his work on Political Economy ; and, if what he says applies to 
nature and labour (or, as we are calling it, human exertion), it 
applies equally to human exertion and capital. It is impossible to 
assign to any one of them any specific portion of the product. 
But Mill’s argument is equally untrue with regard to both cases ; 
and little as he perceived that it was so, a large part of his book 
is virtually a complete refutation of it. 

For let us reflect on the various parts into which the wealth 
produced is divided, not only in actual practice, but theoretically 
by Mill himself. He divides it into Rent, Interest, Compensation 
for Risk, and Wages.* Of compensation for risk we need not speak 
here ; but rent, interest, and wages—what are they? They are por- 
tions of the product which correspond, at all events in theory,to the 
amounts produced respectively by nature, capital, and human exer- 
tion, and are on that account distributed amongst the human 
beings who have exerted themselves, and those who own the land 
and the capital. There are many causes, in practice, which may 
prevent the correspondence being complete, and hereafter we shall 
have occasion to discuss them ; but that the general way in which 
the product is at present distributed is based on the amount of 
assistance contributed to its production by these three things re- 
spectively—land, capital, and human exertion—is a fact which no 
one can doubt when once he has really studied it, and it must, before 
we go further, be made absolutely clear to the reader. The reader 
must be shown that, contrary to what Mill says, though three 
ditierent agencies are all equally indispensable to the result, it is not 
only not “unmeaning to say that so much of it is produced by 


* Profits are not mentioned above. They consist, says Mill, of interest on 
capital, compensation for risk, and wages of superintendence. 
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one and so much by the other,” but it is possible to make the cal- 
culation with practical certainty and precision, and the whole of 
distribution of the product has hitherto depended on our making 
it. The easiest way to understand the matter is at first to put 
capital and interest aside, and to deal only with land and human 
exertion, together with the proportions of the product that we credit 
to the agency of each, and that are known under the familiar names 
of Rent and Wages. A careful consideration of these will bring 
many things to light, which, though they lie only a little below the 
surface, the ordinary reader will find completely new to him. 


V. 


HUMAN EXERTION AND LAND.—THE PROPORTION OF THE GROSS 
PRODUCE BY EACH. 


Economists have often remarked that, of all points in economic 
science, the nature of rent is the one most difficult to understand. 
It is certainly the one that is least generally understood; but it 
seems to me that the fact of its being so is due more to the dul- 
ness of the economists in explaining the mystery than to the 
dulness of the general public in apprehending their explanations. 
It will, at all events, not be superfluous here to attempt to make 
the matter absolutely clear and simple. 

By rent, first and foremost, we mean agricultural rent; that is to 
say, a portion of the product or products derived from the use or 
tillage of a given tract of soil; and we will begin with considering 
this. Of such products let us take corn, which is the chief, and use 
it for simplicity’s sake as representing all the rest; and, that being 
settled, let us go a step farther, and, for simplicity’s sake also, let 
us represent corn by bread, and imagine that loaves develop them- 
selves in the soil like potatoes, when the soil is properly tilled, and 
are dug up ready for consumption. Rent, therefore, is a certain 
number of the loaves that we figure to ourselves as dug up from a 
given tract of soil. Now, everybody knows that all soils are not 
equally good. That there is good land and that. there is poor land 
is a fact quite familiar even to people who, in all their lives, have 
never spent a day in the country. And this means that, continuing 
the above supposition, different fields of precisely the same size, 
cultivated by similar men with the same expenditure of labour, will 
yield to their respective cultivators a different number of loaves. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, we will say, are three brothers, who have 
each inherited a field of twelve acres. They are all of them equally 
strong and equally industrious; they are, in fact, as like one 
another as three Enfield rifles, and each works in his field for the 
same time every day, digs up as many loaves as he can, and every 
evening brings them home in a basket; but, when they come to 
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compare the number that has been dug up by each, Tom always 
finds that he has fifteen loaves, Dick that he has twelve, and Harry 
that he has only nine; the reason being that in the field owned by 
Harry fewer loaves develop themselves than in the fields owned by 
Tom and Dick. Harry digs up fewer because there are fewer to dig 
up. Let us consider Harry’s case first. 

Each of the loaves is, we will say, worth fourpence ; therefore 
Harry, with his nine loaves, makes three shillings a day, or eighteen 
shillings a week. This is just enough to support him, according to 
the ideas and habits of his class. If his field were such that it 
yielded him fewer loaves it would not be worth his while to culti- 
vate it; for he would each day have to consume more bread than 
he got from it: still less would it be worth his while to cultivate 
it if any of the loaves were taken from him, and he were not allowed 
to consume or to sell them all; for, as we have seen, the total is 
but just sufficient for his needs. But, so long as the total produce 
goes to him and to no one else, we must take it for granted that 
his labour and his land together yield him a livelihood which, 
according to the standard of his class, is sufficient ; for, otherwise, 
he would leave his land, and seek some other occupation. 

And now let us turn from Harry’s case to the cases of Tom and 
Dick. They have been accustomed to precisely the same standard 
of living as he has; and they consume, in supporting themselves, 
precisely the same amount of produce. But after they have 
done this, they each have a something that Harry has not got ; 
they have a surplus. Every day Dick has three extra loaves: 
and every day Tom has six. To what, then, is the production of 
these extra loaves due? Is it due to land, or is it due to labour ? 
Mill would tell us this was an unmeaning question ; but let us see 
if that is the case. 

It would be the case if we had to do with one of the brothers 
only—say, with Harry,—and only with Harry’s field—a field which 
rewarded his day’s labour invariably with the same number of 
loaves—namely, nine. Then, no doubt, it would be impossible 
to say, and it would be useless to speculate, which produced 

most—Harry or the furrows tilled by him—whether Harry pro- 
‘ duced four loaves and the furrows five, or Harry five loaves 
and the furrows four. In that case we should have no occa- 
sion for any practical purpose to subject the land to any calcu- 
lations at all; for even if we were to decide that the land pro- 
duced seven of the loaves, they would, nevertheless, all go to the 
labourer. It would, therefore, be quite sufficient to take account 
of labour only, and say that Harry’s labour daily produced nine 
loaves. 


But the moment we have to deal with another field than 
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Harry’s—a field which, though it is of exactly the same size, 
and cultivated every day with the same amount of labour, 
yields to that labour a different number of loaves—twelve 
loaves or fifteen loaves instead of nine—then our position alto- 
gether changes; and a calculation which was before unnecessary 
becomes at once intelligible and necessary. We are at once able 
and obliged to consider land as well as labour, and to discriminate 
between their respective products. For if we start with the generali- 
zation derived from Harry’s case, or other similar cases in which 
the land is of the same quality, that one man’s labour produces 
nine loaves daily, and then find that Tom and Dick, for the same 
amount of labour, are rewarded respectively by twelve loaves and 
by fifteen, we have three extra loaves in one case and six in another, 
which cannot have been produced by labour, but which must have 
been produced by something. They cannot have been produced 
by labour; for the very assumption with which we start is that 
the labour is the same in the last two cases as in the first ; and, 
according to all common sense and all logical reasoning, the 
same cause cannot produce two different results. When results 
differ, the difference must be attributed to some cause that varics, 
not to a cause that remains the same. And the only cause that 
here varies is the land. Accordingly, whilst in Harry’s case we 
neither care nor are concerned to credit the land with any part of 
the product, but say that the whole of the nine loaves are produced 
by Harry’s labour, in the cases of Tom and Dick, we credit their 
labour with a precisely similar number; but all loaves beyond that 
number we credit, not to their labour, but to their land. In Tom’s 
case we credit the land with six loaves; in Dick’s case we credit it 
with three. 

Now, in doing this, we are indulging in no piece of mere 
theoretical ingenuity. We are asserting a practical fact. If any- 
one doubts that such is the case, let him imagine our three 
brothers beginning to quarrel amongst themselves, and Tom and 
Dick asserting that they were better men than Harry, on the 
ground that they always brought home more loaves than he. Can- 
not everyone see what Harry’s retort would be, and see also it is 
unanswerable ? Of course he would answer, “I am as good a man 
as either of you, and my labour produces quite as much as yours. 
Let us only change fields, you will see that soon enough. Tom 
shall take my field and I will take Tom’s, and I will then bring 
home fifteen loaves, and he—do what he will—will only bring 
home nine. It is your land that produces more than mine, not 
you that produce more than [; and if you deny it, stand out, 
and I'll fight you.” 

And all the world really admits this argument; and not only ad- 
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mits it, but acts on it; for this extra number of loaves produced by the 
superior soils is neither more nor less than Rent ; and Rent is a por- 
tion of the produce which is assigned invariably to the owner of the 
land, for the simple reason that the land is the agency which has 
produced it. This must always be so, under any social arrange- 
ment. It is not peculiar to our existing system of landlordism. 
If the land were nationalized the rent would go to the State: where 
the land is divided amongst the cultivators, the rent goes to 
the cultivators. It always exists as a special portion of the pro- 
duct, due to the soil, and sticking to whoever owns the soil. 

In order that the reader may fully realize not only that this is 
the case, but that it necessarily must be the case, let us go back to 
our three brothers, and imagine that Harry has a sweetheart who 
lives close to Tom’s field, and that he is thus very anxious to ex- 
change fields with Tom, in order that he may be cheered at his 
work by the smiles of the beloved object. Now, if Tom was to 
assent to Harry’s wishes, without making any conditions, he would 
be not only humouring Harry’s heart, but he would be making 
him a present of six loaves daily; and this, we may assume, he 
certainly would not do, nor could Harry, if he knew anything 
of human nature, expect or even ask him to do so. If Tom, 
however, were on good terms with his brother, he might quite 
conceivably be willing to meet his wishes, could it be but 
arranged that he should be no loser by doing so; and this 
could be arranged in one way only—namely, that, since Harry 
would gain six loaves each day by the exchange, and Tom 
would lose them, Harry should send these six loaves every 
day to Tom: and thus, whilst Harry was a gainer from a senti- 
mental point of view, the material circumstances of both of them 
would be what they were before. Or we may put the arrangement 
in more familiar terms. The loaves in question we have supposed 
to be worth fourpence each: so we may assume that instead of 
actually sending the loaves, Harry sends his brother two shillings 
a day, or twelve shillings a week, or thirty pounds a year. Tom’s 
field, as we have said, is twelve acres; therefore, Harry pays him a 
rent of fifty shillings an acre. 

Rent has been called, and by stupid and ignorant people is 
constantly called still, an immoral tax upon labour, from which 
labour ought to be relieved; but let the reader reflect on the above 
case, and he will see how nonsensical all such language is. Let him 
put himself in Tom’s place, and ask his own common sense this : 
Is the fifty shillings he receives a tax on Harry’s labour? Harry, 
after the fifty shillings is paid, finds that his labour has brought 
him just as much as it ever did: the only difference in his situa- 
tion is that the scene of his labour is more agreeable to him. The 
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fifty shillings was something that he never got before; he only gets 
it now owing to Tom’s kindness; and unless he handed it over to 
Tom, Tom, for no reason whatever, would be simply making him 
a present of it. Is there any reader who would admit that in re- 
fusing to make his neighbour such a present, and in merely 
demanding an equivalent for what his neighbour is taking from 
him, he is levying a tax on his neighbour which ought not to be 
permitted, and is not rather insisting on the commonest claim of 
justice, without a respect to which no business between man and 
man would be possible ? 

And Tom’s case is really the case of every landlord, no matter 
whether the landlord is an individual, or the State; a peer, who lets 
his land, or a peasant, like Tom, who cultivates it. He must take 
his rent, or give it to somebody else, who will be less squeamish. Tom 
paid his rent to himself before he let his land to Harry; and, une 
less he had let his land, he would be paying it to himself still. 
Rent still is rent, no matter who takes it; only the person or the 
body that takes it must necessarily be the landlord, unless the 
landlord is prepared to make a present of it to the first man that 
comes. Supposing that the State owns all the land in the Kingdom, 
and that Tom and Harry are consequently both tenants of the 
State, it is obvious that Tom, who has the better field allotted 
him, must pay for the privilege of occupying it something that 
Harry does not pay; or else the State would be dealing very un- 
equally by its citizens. In other words: As a mere matter of justice 
the State would be obliged to exact rent from Tom, whilst it 
would not and could not exact rent from Harry, for the whole of 
Harry’s nine loaves would be required for his own subsistence; and, 
in order to put the two men on an equality, Tom’s rent would have 
to be the number of loaves which rewarded his labour in excess 
of the number that rewarded Harry’s: whilst if Harry and Tom, as 
tenants of the State, wished to exchange fields in the manner above 
supposed, Tom would be compensated for accepting the poorer field 
by having to pay no rent for it; and Harry, for the privilege of 
occupying the better field, would have to pay the same rent to the 
State that had been hitherto paid for it by Tom. 

The reader will therefore perceive that this doctrine of rent, 
though it is based on a most rigorous definition of what is pro- 
duced by labour, interferes with no views we may entertain as to 
the moral rights of the labourer. If anyone contends that the men 
who labour on the land, and who now pay away as tenants part of 
the produce in rent, ought by right to keep the whole for them- 
selves, he is not asserting that already they do not keep all that is 
produced by their labour, but merely that they ought to own the 
land instead of renting it, and so keep all that is produced by the 
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land as well. Every Radical who has ever thought about the 
matter at all, and every Socialist also, assents to this doctrine of 
rent, and uses it in all his arguments; and when Radicals ignore it, 
as they very often do, and speak of rent as a tax upon labour, 
instead of the portion of the product produced not by labour but 
by land—when, I say, Radicals speak like this, they do so not 
because they are Radicals, or because they are extreme Radicals, 
but simply and solely because they are ignorant and stupid Radicals. 

The very existence, then, of rent and its obvious necessity— 
specially obvious if we suppose the State to be the landlord—form 
a conclusive proof of the fact so forcibly denied by Mill—namely, 
that though two or more causes—nature and human exertion—may 
be equally essential to the production of wealth, and that in the 
absence of either of these no wealth could be produced, we are 
yet able, under ordinary circumstances, to assign to each cause 
a definite portion of the wealth as its own special product. And 
the manner in which these respective portions are arrived at is 
not only an equally conclusive proof, but is also an example, of 
the truth of the following principle. 

In cases where labour is applied to land which yields only enough 
wealth to maintain the labourer, practical logic compels us to 
attribute the whole products to labour, and to take the assumption 
that labour produces this much, as our starting-point. But in all 
other cases—that is to say, in all cases where the same human 
exertion results in an increased product, we attribute the increase 
—we attribute the added product—not to human exertion, which is 
present equally in both cases, but to some cause which is present 
in the second case, and was not present in the first: that is to say, 
to some superior quality in the soil. Or, to put the matter ina 
more general form: When two or more causes produce a given 
amount of wealth, and when these same causes, with some other 
cause added to them, produce a greater amount, the excess of the 
last amount over the first is, not merely in a theoretical sense, but 
in a most real and practical sense, produced by the added cause: 
or, conversely, the added cause produces precisely that proportion 
of the total by which the total would be diminished if the cause 
in question were withdrawn. 

Thus, if we take account only of land and human exertion, and, 
for the present, leave capital out of the question, the land of a 
country, as distinct from labour, must be held to produce whatever 
part of the product is in excess of the amount that would have 
been produced if the whole land of the country had been of as 
poor a quality as those parts of it on which the labourers can only 
just maintain themselves. Now, as I shall have again to remind 
the reader soon, we are at present considering all these points with 
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a view to the wealth produced in the United Kingdom about a 
hundred years ago: so we will illustrate what has just been said 
by figures of that period. The total annual value of agricultural 
produce of Great Britain was then about seventy-five millions of 
pounds, and the rent of the country was about twenty-five 
millions: that is to say, twenty-five millions out of seventy-five 
was the amount produced by land as distinct from other agencies. 
Thus far we have been considering one other agency only—namely, 
human exertion ;—and if we continued to do so we should, of 
course, have to say that the remainder of the seventy-five millions 
—namely, fifty millions—was produced by human exertion. Now, 
however, that we have appealed to actual facts, we shall be obliged 
to take account of what hitherto I have been purposely ignoring; 
for, as an actual fact, of the fifty millions in question, we shall see 
that a considerable part was really produced by capital, and was 
taken as interest by the farmers in their character of capitalists. In 
the next Number of this Review I propose to consider capital, and 
to show that the principle on which it is credited with its share of 
the product is precisely the same as that on which, as we have 
just seen, land is credited with its share under the form of rent. 

In concluding this paper I may refer the reader to one of the 


commonest of our common phrases, which is in itself a proof of 
what I have been urging. If a farmer is transferred from a bad 
farm to a good one, and the product of his farming is increased, 
it will be said by everybody “The good farm makes all the 
difference.” This is merely another way of saying “The superior 
quality of the soil produces all the increase.” 
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THE RADICAL RUSH. 


Ir can hardly be denied, I think, by the most sanguine of Con- 
servative optimists that with the year 1893 Radical principles 
have cleared at one bound the space which divides practical from 
merely speculative politics. Many of the Bills lately introduced 
into Parliament may not become law for many years, and perhaps 
never. Home Rule may break down, and the country before long 
may restore the Unionists to office. But what is here said will 
remain equally true for all that. At the opening of Parliament, on 
the last day of January, suggestions which only a dozen years ago 
would have been received with either contempt or indignation by 
all the leading statesmen in the country were introduced for the 
first. time into the Queen’s Speech. To be mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech is tor a public question what being presented at 
Court is for a private person. It is the formal recognition of a cer- 
tain political status: as the other is of a social one. The subject is 
thenceforth enrolled among those which may be legitimately 
entertained by the Ministers of the Crown, and are entitled to a 
respectful hearing by whomsoever they are brought forward. We 
are not to suppose that in addressing the great Council of the 
nation the Sovereign makes use of idle words, or indicates reforms 
which there is no intention of carrying out. It is highly undesir- 
able that any such conception of so solemn and important a 
ceremony should be allowed to gain ground in the country: and 
it may be remembered that one of the principal reasons which 
induced Mr. Disraeli and the late Lord Derby to take up Parlia- 
mentary reform was the frequency with which it had been 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne. 

To the sincere and zealous Radical, howsoever much we may recoil 
from his political opinions, is due all the respect which men readily 
pay to courage, perseverance, strength of will, and self-reliance. He 
knows exactly what he wants, and, what is more, he wants it very 
much. Many Conservatives hardly know what they do want, and, 
of those who do, many are lukewarm in pursuit of it. The Radical 
has all the advantage which the attack has over the defence; and 
he knows, or thinks he knows, that time, which, as Lord Lytton so 
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tinely said, is always on the side of the destroyer, is on his side. 
His path lies clear before him. It may be long and difficult; but 
he cannot mistake it. He occupies an intelligible position; and 
in nothing that follows have I the slightest intention of imputing 
to him anything like trickery, or dishonesty, or malignity. Being 
convinced that what we call the British Constitution—political, 
social, and religious—is founded on a total misconception of the 
real interests of humanity, he is prepared to act up to his con- 
victions, and devote his life to the destruction of it. He has now 
once more got the reins in his hands; and is at no pains to conceal 
the goal towards which he means to hurry us. 

We are not now, therefore, exactly where we were last October, 
when two articles appeared in this Review on Progressive and non- 
Progressive Toryism. What has occurred since then has not, we 
are afraid, strengthened the case in favour of the former. My own 
sympathies at the time were with its advocate, and still are. But 
the ultimate safety of our Constitution, and the immediate duty of 
Conservatism, are scarcely to be looked for now in the direction 
which he indicated. Before, however, saying what I have to say 
about the crisis which now directly confronts us, there is one 
question which I should like to ask of both these writers, and 
that is simply what they mean. There are certain current phrases 
available for each which sound well and look well on paper, but 
fail to satisfy us when we sit down seriously to think about them. 
“ Let us confess,” says the Progressive Tory, “that an attitude of pure 
negation is no longer possible.” When was it ? The writer answers 
himself a little farther on by saying that “Toryism and Conserva- 
tism have never in the practice or teaching of its best exponents” 
(who, of course, controlled its policy) “been synonymous with 
negation or rigidity.” Then, if they never have been, why say that 
they no longer can be? “The natural function of the Tory Party, 
the Party of negative force,” says the Old-School Tory, “is to 
prevent the Radical Party, the Party of initiative force; from using 
power wrongly.” Yes; but how are they to do it ? How are they 
to do it at this very moment? How are they to do it at any time 
without the support of that class to which, as the old Tory says, 
“great reforms are agreeable”? If we require the support of that 
class, it is certain that we cannot obtain it by a purely defensive 
attitude ; and at what figure does the old Tory place the numerical 
strength of an Opposition which is “to prevent the Radicals from 
using power wrongly,” and how many times in half-a-century, and 
for how long at a time, are the Conservatives to be in office to 
justify the House of Lords in exercising this preventive function ? 

I would further ask the Progressive Tory at what point he hopes 
to find any resting-place for the sole of his foot. Where among 
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the working classes does he expect to light upon the Conservative 
stratum which will give him the tov oré required by his theory ’ 
This stratum is to be sought, obviously, not among those who are 
Conservatives already, but among those who are not, and have yet 
to be attracted to Conservatism by the policy which he advocates. 
What ground has he for believing that this class will ever welcome 
what is really an eclectic creed, picking out this measure here, and 
rejecting that one there, according to each man’s idea of the national 
requirements? Can we ever reach a point at which it will be use- 
less for Radicals to be “ more progressive still”: a point at which 
the vast majority of the people will be satisfied to rest and ask for 
no further changes? Ido not say we cannot; and I shall con- 
sider the question presently. But the Progressive Tory seems to 
blink it, though it is the one on which everything else turns. 
Unless we can answer it in the affirmative, it is better to be non- 
Progressive, and fight to the last for all that remains to us of good 
in our old Constitution. If we could keep this afloat for only 
another generation, that would be a great gain. 

But the Old-School Tory is equally bound to tell us where he 
expects to find his own zov or—on what he relies for the support 
of a defensive Party strong enough really to defend. We are very 
far from saying that the elements of such a Party do not exist in 
the country. But how can they possibly be developed or organized 
under such a system as the old Tory recommends? He, too, makes 
the oft-repeated statement that it is not the business of the Con- 
servative or Tory Party to be in office. Every now and then, he 
says, when the country is digusted by some more than usually 
flagrant exhibition of Radical incompetence, they may take a turn 
at it—but only as caretakers—till a new tenant can be found 
belonging to the right breed. If popular progress is the order of 
the day, the proper régime is a Liberal Government to introduce 
organic changes, and a Conservative Opposition to prevent them 
from going too far. Thus each Party will be in its right place, and 
both perhaps equally useful. The Conservative Party will occupy 
a well-defined and honourable position, and always be able to act 
up to its original principles. This, I believe, is a fair statement of 
his case. Now, just let us consider what such a system must of 
necessity end in. To discharge the functions here assigned to it, 
an Opposition must be powerful, and, to be powerful, it must be 
formidable. But an Opposition which abjured office would be 
formidable to no one, and could exercise no real control over the 
policy of Ministers. What becomes, then, of its pretensions to 
keep in check Radical excesses? But this is not all. Such an 
Opposition as this, while it would have no weight with the Ministry, 
would have no attractions for the public. Clever young men would 
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cease to throw in their lot with a Party which made a virtue of 
renouncing all the prizes of political life. The Opposition would 
dwindle away like the Jacobites, and become totally incapable of 
exerting that Conservative influence for the sake of which alone it 
had adopted this self-denying ordinance. To keep a Radical 
Government in order, Opposition must be able to take its place, 
and not only to take it, but to keep it. And this it can never do if 
it makes no effort to enlist the people on its side by giving a 
respectful hearing, at all events, to popular demands, instead of 
meeting them all with the same rigid non possunvus. 

What is to be done, then? Well—the first thing to be done, I 
think, is for Tories to cease to abuse each other, and for both 
Progressives and non-Progressives to recognize the fact that there 
is something to be said on both sides, and much which both can 
do together without treading on debatable ground. We ought all 
to be able to combine against what is now seen to be the plain 
intention of our opponents. It is a matter of life and death 
with the Radicals at the present hour to force such Measures. 
through the existing Parliament as shall compensate for the 
possible loss of the Irish vote in its successor. If, Home Rule 
being passed, another Parliament finds them with these Measures 
unaccomplished, it may go very hard indeed with them. I need 
only name such Bills as the Registration Bill, the Local Authorities. 
Bill, the Plurality of Voting Bill, and the Payment of Members. 
Bill. If they cannot pass them, they will, at all events, labour to 
commit the House of Commons to as many preliminary adinis- 
sions as they possibly can, in order to use them hereafter as the 
basis of a further movement. The iminediate object of the Oppo- 
sition is to limit the success of these tactics within as narrow an 
area as possible; and they cannot hope to limit it at all unless. 
they are thoroughly unanimous. The Radical Party have the 
strongest incentives imaginable to strengthen their position as 
much as possible during the next few months. Their whole 
prospects for another generation may depend on what they do 
this Session, while they can still count on the support of the Irish 
Party. The constituencies are, therefore, to be doctored once more 
according to a well-known Liberal recipe, so as to ensure a further 
infusion of Radicalism into the English electorate against the 
exclusion of their Irish allies from all share in domestic legislation. 

The Radicals are in this dilemma. If Home Rule is successful, 
they lose the Irish vote. If it is not, Ireland will still stop 
the way. For every reason, therefore, the present opportunity 
is one not to be lost. We have to deal with men who are 
terribly in earnest, and whose methods differ as much as their 
purposes from those of the old-fashioned Constitutional Liberal. 
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The honest Radical cares much for equality, but not quite so 
much for liberty. He has little respect for those more deliberate 
and formal processes by which legislation has been hitherto con- 
ducted in Parliament, so as to secure ample time for deliberation 
and reflection. Though the unwritten laws and customs by which 
our Parliamentary procedure is regulated may be very convenient 
for his own Party in Opposition, he laughs at them in his sleeve, 
and, when he is in possession of power, makes no secret of his 
contempt for them. That individual liberty may be more precious 
even than the triumph of ideas is a position which seems to him 
absurd ; and therefore, in perfect honesty and in perfect good 
faith, he will proceed to all extremities, and be stopped by nothing 
but such an outbreak of public opinion as shall make him sensible 
that he has gone too far. If instances are wanted, they are to be 
found among, other things, in the Suspensory Bill, in the Welsh 
Land Enquiry Commission, in the use of the closure after only one 
night’s debate, in the refusal of Mr. Morley to render that assistance 
to the Irish Sheriffs which the law requires of him, in the ruling of 
the new Chairman of Committees on the subject of supplementary 
votes, and in the Radical suggestion that Ministers should deliber- 
ately violate the law which regulates the financial proceedings of 
the House of Commons, in order to read the Irish Bill a second 
time before Easter. 

Without going into any further details, we have here a tolerably 
fair picture of both the methods and the Measures which the 
Radicals are prepared to adopt by way of disabling their oppo- 
nents; or, if they cannot do it all at once, towards paving the way 
for it hereafter. Whether they succeed or fail in the designs we have 
indicated, the duty of the Conservatives will be one and the same. 
When the battle has to be fought out on purely domestic ques- 
tions one essential condition of victory will be that the Radical 
pill shall be stripped of its gilding: in other words, that the 
boon which is offered to a large and powerful class of voters to 
induce them to support measures for which they have no natural 
inclination shall be shown to be one which Conservatives have 
both the will and the power to confer upon them, by means simpler 
and more direct than any which the Radicals can command. 

My belief, based on a tolerably wide knowledge of the English 
peasantry, is that they dislike, above all things, being dictated to by 
their neighbours; and that if they support such Measures as, for 
this very reason, they do not want, it is only because they fancy 
that through them they may secure others which they do want: 
and that the men who advocate the first are the only men likely 
to promote the second. I believe that a dislike of and contempt 
for all that savours of Puritanism is as deep as ever in the English 
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rural districts. If they submit to the same kind of tyranny from 
which they escaped with such delight in the 17th century, it is for 
the reason above given. The English peasant, if left to himself, 
will never believe, any more than we do, that giving power to fifty 
small groups to oppress fifty smaller groups is really the advance- 
ment of liberty, or the proper work of any Party which is entitled 
to call itself Liberal. The creation of fifty petty tyrants to enforce 
certain high moral views on their unregenerate neighbours may be 
a good thing or a bad thing; but it is not liberality. It is a very 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope ; but it’s not Homer. We shall never believe, 
without much stronger evidence than any which we have yet seen, 
that the peasantry, as a body, have any sympathy with Radicalism, 
except as it concerns the Land Question. To Local Option Bills, 
Eight-Hours Bills, Suspensory Bills, Disestablishment Bills, Plu- 
rality of Votes Bills, Enfranchisement of Places of Worship Bills, 
they are either hostile or profoundly indifferent. But if their own 
objects are to be gained by the temporary support of Radical or 
Puritan tyranny no doubt they will support it. So, too, with Parish 
Councils: the labourer will be pleased to have them as a means to 
one particular end. But if this could be attained without them, 
he would, I am persuaded, after the first novelty had worn off, 
take very little part in them. They would fall into other hands, 
and under the management of a class who have other objects in 
view, and other passions to gratify, far more important in their 
eyes than the improvement of village life. 

There is only one way left. It is idle for Conservatives to waste 
time, trouble, and perhaps reputation, in trying to be Progressive 
“all along the line.” They can do better than that. All that is 
wanting to a united agricultural interest is the accession of the 
peasantry, already more than half their own. There is one thing the 
peasantry want, and one gift which would abundantly repay the 
giver; and it is on this one thing that Conservatives should con- 
centrate their energies. That will be sufficient. They themselves are 
in possession of the commodity for a portion of which the labourers 
are so anxious; and it is for them to devise the means of satisfying 
this very natural desire. What has been done hitherto is only a 
drop in the ocean—only touches the fringe of the question. And 
we do not believe that what is wanted can be done by Parliament 
alone. The Conservative Party in the country must take the work 
into their own hands, and do it for themselves. They will require 
the help of Parliament in one way or another, I daresay; but 
it is greatly to be wished that the question should not be left 
in the hands of County Councils or Parish Councils, full of local 
jealousies and petty personal feuds. I would rather see the redis- 
tribution of the soil among the peasantry entrusted to a Govern- 
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ment department. But what would be still better would be a Land 
Association in every county in England, for enabling landlords to 
carry out the work themselves. Of farms that are still tenanted 
the rents have fallen fifty per cent. For many more no tenants 
can be found at all. Why should not every owner of an 
estate make up his mind to subdivide such farms, and let them out 
in holdings varying from ten to fifty acres? Such a change could 
not well be for the worse. And consider what the effect would be 
of such a measure as this carried out over the whole of England, 
and establishing at once, and everywhere, a large class of small 
farmers in touch with the peasantry, and in a position so little 
above the labourer as to afford him a reasonable hope of climbing 
into it! The most discontented class of labourers are always to be 
found where there is a great gulf between the two classes—the 
tenant and the workman. Where there is no intermediate grade 
between the big farmer, with his three hundred, five, seven, or a 
thousand, acres, according to what constitutes a big farm in this or 
that particular district, and the ordinary farm labourers, there is 
always the most friction and the best field tor agitation. Where 
occupiers descend in a gradual scale from the large tenant farmer, 
who is almost a gentleman, to the small tenant farmer, who is 
really a peasant, it is noticeable that the labourers are much 
better satisfied with their lot, and much more inclined to support 
Conservative candidates, than they are elsewhere. 

Such a scheme as this would destroy nothing; would leave our 
whole social, political, and ecclesiastical system exactly where it is; 
would be purely and unreservedly Conservative. If the landowners. 
wanted money to enable them to carry it out, it would be very much 
better that assistance should be given them out of the public funds 
tor this purpose than given either to the County or to the Parish 
Council for the purposes described in the Allotments Acts or Small 
Holdings Act. It would be necessary, however, that the plan should 
be carried out on a large scale, so as to restore the face of the 
country to something like what it was before the great and sudden 
increase of Inclosure Acts, which began about the middle of the last 
century. It is in the power of the Conservatives, if they exert 
themselves, to do this; and, if they do this, they need do nothing 
else. Whether they do or do not, I am quite convinced of one 
thing: that the same end will never be gained by whittling away 
our institutions and trying to bribe the poor by invading the 
rights of property. The peasantry are the class we have to 
look to. And what does the agricultural labourer care for the 
Disestablishment of the Church—“ on a reasonable basis,” forsooth 
—or the Reform of the House of Lords, or the Confiscation of 
Leasehold Property? Not a brass farthing. He wants a farm. 
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He wants to be his own master, and no longer to be dependent 
on wages. 

It seems to me to be well within the power of the Conservative 
Party to carry out such a genuine and wholesale agrarian reform as 
would effectually secure the peasantry to the side of order, and 
make them as little anxious to change our institutions as the 
deepest-dyed “ Ultramarine” to be found in Great Britain. This is 
my answer to the problem What is to be done? For the Conserva- 
tive Party to proclaim itself a stationary and defensive Party only, 
abjuring all claim to office, and all right to propound a policy of 
its own, would be to strip itself of the very powers which are 
necessary for acting on the defensive. To offer to sacrifice our 
institutions in order to preserve our property is to say that 
property will be more secure when its strongest supports are 
cut away. 

But it seems possible, without adopting either of these extreme 
attitudes, without pledging ourselves against all popular reforms on 
the one hand, or embracing a revolutionary programme on the 
other, to combine the whole rural interest against the “ Radical 
Rush” by a natural process, involving no violence, no Socialism, no 
interference with either property or contract, no attack on our 
existing order. This is the one thing needful: the one Progressive 
movement that will pay. It rests with the Conservative Party 
to make it their own; and, if they do, they will reap their reward. 
If they do it in time, the “ Radical Rush” may still be stemmed. But 
they must close up their ranks. The enemy is upon them, inspired 
by the consciousness that this may be his last chance for many 
years to come, as it is certainly the best chance he has had for many 
years past. We have pointed out to the best of our ability where 
their safety lies. It lies, where we should naturally look for it, 
in the affections of the peasantry, in the complete reconciliation of 
those who are old hereditary allies, and who, in uniting together 
for the common good, would be only preserving the continuity of 
an ancient and generous connection. These are not mere words. 
How to heal the breach between the Conservative Party and that 
section of the labourers who say that their interests are in direct 
conflict with those of the landlords is the great question of the 
day. The answer is a simple one: Let the peasants have what 
land they want, and they are yours. 

Are the public awake to the gravity of the present crisis? This 
is a question which is often asked, and often answered in the 
negative. We heard a veteran politician, only the other day, who 
has been closely connected with the Liberal Party more than forty 
years, declare that the one thing which alarmed him now was the 
public indifference. We should say that the present state of the 
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public mind is one rather of perplexity than of apathy. Convinced 
that an overwhelming majority of the British people are either 
openly or secretly hostile to Home Rule, the country finds itself 
looking helplessly on while it is being carried by a coup de main, 
and Disestablishment and other noisome things are creeping in 
behind it. The public are not indifferent: they are bewildered. Irish- 
men complain of Ireland being governed by England ; Englishmen 
now feel that England is being governed by Ireland. It is Ireland 
that is forcing Disestablishment, Land Commissions, and attacks on 
property in general, down the throats of the British people; and the 
British people cannot help themselves. That is the situation. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his Welsh policy, is treading exactly in the 
footsteps of his Irish policy: the Church first, the Land next. 
This was the order in which he assailed in Ireland the two most 
loyal classes of society; this is the order in which he is attacking 
them in Wales; and, supposing him to succeed, this is the order 
in which they will be attacked in England. Another blow is 
already aimed, in the new Parish Councils Bill, at the remaining 
influence of the country gentlemen, the destruction of which is, of 
course, the real object of the measure, much more than any 
positive benefits to be conferred by it on the peasantry, which are 
only used as a stalking-horse: legitimate party tactics, no doubt, 
but such as should be thorougly understood. All these movements 
have been, are, and would be, parts only of a general policy— 
forced on Mr. Gladstone, we admit—the consummation of which 
means the overthrow of the whole political and social system 
under which England has grown up to be the great Empire 
which she is. Some may say she has done so in spite of it: 
others may say she would have been more happy had she been 
less great. Both replies raise profoundly interesting questions 
which it is impossible to deal with here. But I may point out 
very briefly that the downfall of an ancient régime brought about 
by the agencies we have supposed, would not merely be the change 
of one form of government for another: that is to say, it would 
not be merely a political and social change: it would also be a 
moral change affecting, for all time, the character of the peopie 
and the future position of Great Britain among the nations of 
the world. Perhaps it is necessary that this truth also should be 
fully grasped by the national intelligence before the public sets 
seriously to work to combat the brilliant and dexterous audacity 
with which the attack is being conducted. 

In speaking of Conservative principles, of the British Constitu- 
tion, of the Monarchy, of the Empire, of the Church, of the Aristo- 
cracy, and of that commercial prosperity to which character has 
so largely contributed, we do not mean that the Tory Party 
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is fighting for them simply because they represent certain 
rights and interests which we are under the strongest obliga- 
tions to respect, or because they constitute an excellent work- 
ing system, tested by centuries of experience, for the government 
of the country and the maintenance of its greatness, which, if 
once broken down, could never be rebuilt. Such considerations go 
to make up the great body of belief by which that Party is actuated 
in its practical converse with affairs. But Constitutions, Churches, 
Aristocracies, are but the outward manifestation of one great prin- 
ciple which has been struggling to maintain its hold over the con- 
sciences of mankind since the world began. England, men may 
say, is good enough for them. Show them what is good for her 
glory and prosperity, and they will be satisfied with that. This is 
sufficient, I grant, for the politician in the midst of action. But 
it is not all, nevertheless. There is more, far more, behind. We 
are fighting for more than that. 

We are fighting in an ancient quarrel which concerns the whole 
human race. There are various shades of Conservatism and 
Liberalism ; and sometimes it may be difficult to distinguish 
between them. But there are two very distinct and antagonistic 
theories in politics,—using the word in its widest possible sense,— 
between which there is no middle term, and which may fairly 
enough be represented by the words Conservative and Radical. 
It is an ancient quarrel, and still raging among the nations. It is the 
conflict between authority and contempt for authority. In England 
there are philosophical and well-read Radicals, and Radicals who 
are neither. The latter will declare that authority has never 
worked for good, that it has always been an instrument of op- 
pression; and they regard with a hatred, unsoftened by the least 
touch of sentiment, the historical institutions connected with it. 
With these men the shortest way is the best; and they are likely, 
we should say, to be the future leaders of the Party. The former 
would take rather a different view. Their idea is that authority 
has played a useful part in the development of. civilization ; that 
feudalism and Catholicism can show a good record ; that authority, 
in fact, has been to liberty what the law was to the Gospel, a 
schoolmaster, to bring us to the new and more enlightened dis- 
pensation of the present day, whose yoke, however, we are now 
in a position to throw off. 

There are those, on the other hand, who believe that man never 
can be in a position to throw it off altogether: that subordination is 
a law of his nature, and essential to the state of probation in which 
he finds himself. They contend that he is happier and nobler 
when he has something to look up to, to reverence, and to obey, than 
when he denies that anything is worthy of respect, or veneration, 
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or loyalty. They believe that no strong national character can be 
formed under an absolute and genuine Democracy,and that, great and 
grievous as have been the abuses of authority, the abuses of liberty 
have been greater and more grievousstill. The European tyrannies 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were cruelly severe; 
but Europe has never seen anything so frightful as the French 
Revolution. Therefore, says the Conservative, we must support 
everything which makes for authority and helps to sustain or to 
prolong that great system of subordination, that ordered freedom, 
and that national dignity, on which, we believe, the happiness of 
mankind, no less than the greatness of Empires and the safety of 
civilization, is dependent. 

The history of government, not to say the history of mankind, 
is the history of the conflict between these two principles, in the 
several spheres of religion, politics, and morals. Which is in the 
right? It is no light issue that is before us: on it depends all that 
constitutes our happiness in this world, and possibly in another. 
The Radical, of course, has made up his mind, and it may be that 
he has the truth on his side; but to all such as confess the 
Conservative faith, and are ready to fight under the Conservative 
banner, we would offer this final counsel: If it seems hopeless 
to secure for a Conservative Party the permanent guidance 
of public affairs; if things have gone too far for that, and the mass 
of the people are really and finally alienated from the old order ; 
if it is useless to try to win them back even by such means as 
are in this article recommended, there is, nevertheless, one thing 
left. If the Constitution cannot be saved, its death may be 
deferred. Though much is taken, much remains; and if we make 
up our minds that this is all that can be done, we may 
perhaps ward off the catastrophe for a longer period than if 
we formulated, and failed in, any more ambitious scheme. We 
have spoken of the moral effect of political and social institutions ; 
and those who attach any importance to it must attach import- 
ance to this also, the obligation, namely, which rests upon them, of 
securing to their posterity, if only for a single generation, the 
advantage of living under the same system and of sharing in the 
same happy influences of which themselves and their fathers had 
the benefit : the source of so much that is generous and vigorous 
in that great English character which they would wish to be the 
character of their children. 

On the hypothesis to which alone these remarks are applicable, 
I for one should be decidedly with the Old-School Tory; but 
I cannot yet accept this estimate of the present situation. I hope 
for better things. The Government, it seems, were too wise, 
and, let us trust, too honest, to adopt the suggestion which is 
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said to have been pressed upon them by Radicals more advanced 
than themselves with regard to the Estimates—a project which 
amounted virtually to a coup d’état. But that any section of their 
supporters should ever have ventured even to whisper such a 
thought into the ears of Her Majesty’s servants shows how much 
farther advanced on the revolutionary road we really are than with 
our easy-going political insouciance we have been in the habit of 
thinking possible. Now, may it not fairly be expected that a few 
more revelations of this kind—and we have not seen the last of 
them—will rouse up men not usually repelled by even the widest 
interpretations of Liberalism to a reconsideration of what it is that 
they are now called upon to endorse, and to ask themselves 
whether we have really come to such a pass in England that Con- 
stitutional methods are no longer sufficient for the accomplish- 
ment of necessary reforms? Such times, perhaps, come to all 
countries in turn, when men are obliged to choose between 
temporary disobedience to law and perpetuation of forms of 
government which they have entirely outgrown. But will anyone 
venture to say that England has arrived at such a stage? If the 
Radical, in the fulness of his convictions, answers Yes, let the 
country consider what is in store for us should a Government 
entirely composed of such thinkers ever be installed in office. 
The more the people look at the prospect, the less they will like 
it, and the more will they be inclined to give the Tory Party 
another chance of showing themselves equal to the crisis which, 
twenty years ago, was foretold so accurately by Lord Beaconsfield. 
Conservatives have already on their side all who love the Church 
and the Monarchy, all who prize the rights of property, the 
validity of contracts, and the freedom of both labour and capital. 
Let them add to these sources of strength a united and con- 
tented peasantry, and their work is done for at least another 
half-century. 


T. E. KespeEt. 


EPISODE TIRE DES ME&MOIRES INEDITS DU 
MARQUIS DE ——. 


Un ATTENTAT CONTRE MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS. 

Le Marquis dormait, paisiblement, ne se doutant de rien, dans sa 
chambre-a-coucher. 

Jacques (dit le Roux), grace & un sien ami qui était de la 
valetaille, se glissa dans l’appartement ; il s’approchait lentement, 
lentement, de la porte. Frangois, le maitre d’hétel, le surprit, et 
lui barra le passage. 

“ Que fais-tu ici, brigand ?” lui dit Francois, d’un ton menagant. 

“Monsieur,” balbutia Jacques (dit le Roux) “j’voulons tuer 
Maitre.” 


“Ah! alors,” fit autre, nonchalamment, “si ce n’est que ga, vas-y 
gaiment. Et que Dieu te protége!” 
Et Jacques (dit le Roux) poursuivit toujours son chemin. 


Wa Ltrer Herries POLLOCK. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL, 


THE cleavage between the opinion of London on Imperial and on 
Municipal questions does not seem to be diminishing. The policy 
of the Progressive majority on the County Council retains its 
attractions for the working-classes, and has, as yet, produced 
no perceptible reaction among other classes. Among Unionist 
electors it is clear that there are still many who, in Council elec- 
tions, will either abstain from voting or even vote for the Progres- 
sive. In Chelsea, where the Unionist majority at the last Election 
was 566, a bye-vacancy the other day was filled by the unopposed 
return of a Progressive. This state of feeling is full of danger to 
the future political representation of London. Allegiance to Pro- 
gressives (who are also political Radicals) on one set of subjects 
must have a tendency to sap the voters’ enthusiasm for Unionist 
candidates. The election of the Progressives as Councillors puts 
them ina recognized position of local authority and influence. Were 
the question of Home Rule with its dominating importance to be 
removed from practical politics, it cannot be doubted that the power 
of the Progressives would be greatly increased in Parliamentary 
contests. Apart, altogether, therefore, from Municipal considera- 
tions, which are sufficiently important, it is the pressing interest of 
Conservatives, for political reasons, to consider how this power can 
be reduced, and how a new popularity can be obtained for Conser- 
vatives in Municipal matters. 

In my judgment one of the primary reasons for the failure of the 
Moderate Party is a personal one. It is one which the authors 
of the Local Government Act should have foreseen. It is the 
deep-seated unwillingness of the gentlemen of London to take a 
public part in local administration and life. The Redistribution 
Act, with its splitting-up of the pre-existing huge and incoherent 
constituencies, has done much to quicken the political life of Lon- 
don Conservatives ; but of Conservative gentlemen who now take 
an active part in the work of Conservative Associations and Prim- 
rose Habitations, how few there are who are serving on local 
bodies, or will even condescend to attend the unending round 
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of local dinners, charitable, athletic, social, or join in any way in 
the local non-political life. All the solid work connected with local 
institutions is left to the middle-class, and the ceremonial part 
of it is borne by the long-suffering Member or candidate. The 
result is that when by some rare accident a Conservative gentle- 
man is willing to stand for the Vestry or the Board of Guardians, 
he is unknown to the constituency at large, and cannot in a perfunce 
tory canvass make himself sufficiently known to it. If there were 
in London any number of gentlemen corresponding in their devotion 
to local business and interests to the best type of country gentlemen, 
and if such men were willing to come forward as candidates for the 
County Council, I believe that, without the label of a Party nick- 
name, they might be successfully returned, though, no doubt, 
with the support of Unionist organizations. But under existing 
conditions, as the last County Council Election showed, in very 
many Divisions not even a known local man of the middle-class 
was forthcoming, and the Conservative organization was compelled 
to select some talking young politician of no local reputation and 
no experience of administrative work. Another reason for the 
failure of the Moderate Party, which I have some delicacy in 
alluding to, but which cannot be passed by, is the comparative 
indifference to London questions of the Conservative leaders, and of 
the Conservative London Members. At the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment of 1886 this was not unnatural. It was as opponents of Home 
Rule that we had gained our seats. In the 1886 Election London 
questions possessed no importance; but all that has changed. 
The two County Council Elections, and even the last Parlia- 
mentary Election, should have opened all our eyes to the interest 
which these London questions have for great masses of its electo- 
rate. We all know that it was not Home Rule for Ireland, but 
“ Home Rule for London,” that was the attractive cry for working- 
men last July. We all know that it was not our votes in support 
of Coercion, but our supposed antagonism to London reforms, 
which told against us then. Antagonistic, no doubt, we must still 
remain to many of the proposals of the Progressives; but that is 
no reason why we should not interest ourselves in the problems 
involved in them, or why we should not, in some instances, 
cordially recognize the goodness of their aims, while we absolutely 
differ as to the wisdom and practicability of their methods. In the 
last Parliament some London Members adopted an attitude of 
immutable and irreconcilable hostility to the County Council and 
all its works, which, in my judgment, was unfair in itself, and 
prejudiced the more reasonable criticisms of less biassed partizans. 
A third reason, and one which is closely connected with the last, 
for the powerlessness of the opponents of the Progressives is this. 
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There is no convinced and argued-out body of opinion among 
Conservatives on these questions. There is a great deal of vague 
dislike of the Progressive policy, and still more, perhaps, of the 
Progressives themselves ; but there is very little reasoned criticism 
of it. There is still less any deliberate consensus of opinion 
as to a positive alternative policy. Conservative Members of 
Parliament, and even Moderate County Councillors, must often, in 
consequence, feel that they are fighting in the dark. They can- 
not be sure whether they are giving voice merely to their own 
views, or to those of a small minority, or, perhaps, even to a great, 
though as yet inarticulate, body of opinion. The remedy for this 
can be found only in the education, and subsequent formulation, of 
Conservative opinion. For this end, there must be the freest and 
fullest discussion among Conservatives themselves. Administra- 
tors, Members of Parliament, and Conservative organizers, must 
meet and exchange views, and endeavour to arrive at some com- 
mon and definite conclusions. I should wish very diffidently, 
and with no pretension to authority, to indicate some of the 
main problems we have to face; to state the principal objections 
to some of the leading features of the Progressive Programme; 
and to suggest certain positive lines of policy on which, I should 
hope, Conservatives might agree to travel. My object is not to 
dogmatize. It is rather to furnish outlines of views which, I 
hope, may gradually be filled in by the frankest consideration on 
the part of London Conservatives at large of all these difficult 
questions. 

The Progressive Programme ranges itself under three main 
heads :— 

I. The demand for further powers, and additional functions, for 
the County Council. 

II. The demand for an enlargement of its administrative area by 
the absorption of the City and its Corporation. 

III. The demand for changes in the general law relating to taxes 
and rates on houses and land, and to the general law relating to the 
acquisition of land for local public purposes. 

I will discuss those demands in their order, limiting this article 
to the consideration of No. I. 

In the first place, the demand is made for further, or altered, 
powers, in the discharge of duties which have already been entrusted 
to it. In the comprehensive Memorandum presented to the Coun- 
cil this winter by its Local Government and Taxation Commit- 
tee, it is stated on page 2, under the head of “ Procedure”: “The 
Council found the Act in many points unworkable, and it pressed 
upon Mr. Ritchie at an early stage the need of certain practical 
amendments on points in which the rules devised for rural counties 
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could not reasonably be applied to London. The actual proposals 
(such as the power to keep a petty-cash account, and to administer 
oaths) were in many cases practically non-contentious ; but the Gov- 
ernment refused to permit the theory that London was not a City 
but a County to be broken down. Most of these matters, therefore, 
remain to be dealt with. Important questions arise as to the 
system of financial estimates. At present there is nothing which 
really corresponds to a Budget. The financial authorities of the 
Council have long been considering the question whether another 
system suited to London’s needs ought not to be devised ; and, if 
the Finance Committee is prepared to bring up any proposals, some 
amendment of the controlling Act may be required.” And on page 4 
of the same Memorandum it is stated: “It is not always realized 
that the Council is deprived of many general powers which a pro- 
vincial town, or even a London Vestry, may exercise if they think 
fit. In consequence of certain legal objections raised by the auditor 
in the days of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Council found 
itself legally disabled from even inquiring into the vexed question 
of water-supply, or from inquiring or negotiating as to London 
markets, until it had, after extraordinary hindrances, secured special 
amending legislation. It is disabled still from spending a penny 
on any inquiries or negotiation as to the gas monopolies and the dock 
and port arrangements, to cemeteries and charities, or, in a word, 
any public interest and service which happens outside the Council’s 
actual statutory work. The City has practically unlimited freedom 
in such matters; but any ordinary Vestry has powers of initiation 
denied to the Council. Chelsea, for example, has created and main- 
tains a labour bureau. The Council resolved some time ago to in- 
quire into the success of such experiments and the expediency of 
providing one or more such bureaux for London; but the Solicitor 
advised that they could not even spend the money necessary to 
translate a Paris report, and that the whole inquiry was ultra vires. 
As regards Parliamentary Bills, the powers of the Council are spe- 
cially limited as compared with those of ordinary Municipalities. 
The Council has wide powers of opposition, but is much hampered 
in promotion.” Now, some of the increased powers demanded in 
the second quotation may be of disputable expediency ; but I think 
that inside the scope of their “statutory work” Conservatives 
should be as anxious as Progressives to leave the Council unfettered 
by perplexing restrictions or technical difficulties. As regards such 
matters as the procedures and formalities of its finance, surely such 
changes may be legalized as experience has shown to be desirable. 
For the purposes for which it was created, we may all alike wish 
that the machine should work as smoothly and effectively as possible. 

In the second place, the demand is made for additional functions. 
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This includes the demand for the transfer of the control of the 
Metropolitan Police from the Government to the Council; and 
this, as it involves political considerations of the highest im- . 
portance, must be considered separately. The two catch-argu- 
ments which are vulgarly used for this change are contained in the 
questions, Why should not the London County Council have the same 
power of maintaining a Police Force that Liverpool, or Manchester, 
or Birmingham, has? and, secondly, Why should not the ratepayers 
be the masters of their Police? The answer to the first question is 
that London is not Liverpool, or Manchester, or Birmingham ; that. 
it is essentially different; that, from its enormous size, and its status 
as the Capital City, its Police are obliged to perform duties different 
in kind and in gravity from those which the Police of the largest 
provincial town can ever be called upon to discharge. This distinc- 
tion is recognized in the Republics of the United States and France, 
for both in Washington and in Paris a State Police is maintained. 
The distinction was recognized in Sir William Harcourt’s abortive 
Bill of 1884, which provided that the Metropolitan Police should re- 
main under the control of the Home Office; and it is noticeable 
that when the Amendment in favour of the transfer of the Police to 
the County Council was moved in Committee on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, neither Mr. Gladstone nor Sir W. Harcourt took part in 
the debate or in the Division. The Metropolitan Police discharge 
duties which are not simply Metropolitan. They watch over the 
dockyards ; they guard the residences of Royalty in every part of the 
country; they guard the Government Offices and the Houses of 
Parliament; they are charged with international police work ; they 
are entrusted with the detection of political crime and the protec- 
tion of property, not in London only, from such crime. Even Pro- 
gressives generally admit that for such purposes it would be 
necessary that the Government should retain a separate Police Force 
under its direct control. But there is a further duty—a border duty 
between the confines of purely Metropolitan and purely political 
duties—which is also thrown upon this force. Take State cere- 
monials, such as those which marked the Jubilee year, or the visit. 
of the German Emperor. Very arduous and responsible duties then 
fall upon them. The arrangements for these ceremonials must be 
made by State officials. The orders for carrying them out would 
certainly be impeded and confused if they had to pass through the 
medium of a Police Committee of the Council. And, beyond this, 
there are contingencies, which we all hope may never arise, but 
which cannot be ignored, the bare possibility of which should make 
any prudent citizen peremptorily refuse to hand over the control of 
the Police to the County Council. It is a disciplined force of some 
14,000 men. At any moment of unhappy civil discord such a force 
12* 
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in the Capital must be under the immediate control of the Queen’s 
Government. No other authority, howsoever stable or business-like, 
_ could be safely trusted with the command of such a force. What 
would be the use, at such a moment, of the trivial band which 
Progressives propose to give to the Government, if alongside of it 
in London, and under different control, ranged the overpowering 
ranks of the 14,000 men? In fine, it seems to me to be clear that in 
normal, quiet times, the limited Government Police would be, for 
most purposes, superfluous, whilst in the abnormal time of civil dis- 
turbance it would be wholly inadequate, and even useless. The 
second question may be as unhesitatingly answered. In point of 
fact, the one serious drawback to the present control of the Police by 
the Home Office is that a large temptation is thereby offered to un- 
scrupulous politicians to attempt to damage the Government 
through the rare indiscretions of individual policemen or of their 
superior officers. It is, indeed, a fierce light which beats down 
upon the Metropolitan Police; and its masters, its unceasing and 
most inquisitive critics, are not only the ratepayers of London, but 
every pushing Radical M.P. who wishes to gain an ephemeral ad- 
vertisement for himself. No: London has practically a thorough 
and effective control over its Police through the House of Com- 
mons ; and, without a shadow of a doubt, it may be asserted that 
no Police Force ever was more popular with the civil population 
among which it carries out its difficult duties. Anyone who 
knows anything of London local life will agree that among the 
best-known and the best-liked men in the local communities are 
the Superintendents and higher officers of the local Divisions of 
Police, and that its rank and file are in no way a separate caste, 
but are regarded by their neighbours as fellow-residents of character 
and reputation. To this demand, then, for the transfer of the con- 
trol of the Police to the County Council, Conservatives can but 
offer an uncompromising resistance. 

As regards the other demands for further functions, I have always 
thought they should be considered mainly on commercial and 
business grounds. There can be no real reason why partizan 
prejudice should enter into their consideration. There is no con- 
clusive political reason why the County Council of London should 
not own and manage the Gas and Water Supply of London. There 
are, it is true, two general considerations which must not be lost 
sight of when any one of these demands is put forward. The first 
is, How far the municipalization of industrial undertakings will 
tend to check private and individual enterprise ; and on this point 
the evidence of Sir Thomas Farrer before the Labour Commission 
should be carefully studied. The other is: Can an administrative 
body, which is popularly elected, be a discreet and independent 
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employer of the labour, which, in large numbers, helps to elect it ? 
It is impossible not to think of the House of Commons, and not to 
note how sections of its Members are more and more constrained 
to interfere in questions of wages, and the terms of employment, of 
Government employées, and clerks, which should be settled by the 
Executive Departments. It is obvious, in these days, that the mo- 
ment an administrative body which is popularly elected becomes 
a very large employer, this will occur, and that much time and 
thought will be diverted from other work to the constant problem 
of how to satisfy the varying claims of its employées. But, apart 
from those general considerations, the questions to be asked, and 
which must be asked separately in each case, are: Can the property 
of the industrial undertaking be acquired on terms favourable to the 
community ? and, Can the County Council afford the time, and 
supply the business capacity required, for the wise management of 
this particular undertaking? On the question of the time and the 
capacity of the Council to take upon itself large new duties, it is 
instructive to recall an incident that occurred before a Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons, which was sitting last Session 
on London Electric Railway Schemes. The Council, through its 
Parliamentary Committee, had passed an ambitious Report, and 
very far-reaching Recommendations. We examined, as witnesses, 
in their support, Mr. Charles Harrison, Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and Mr. R. M. Beechcroft, Chairman of the 
Public Health and Housing Committee. Itwas apparent that, though 
their proposals were magnificent, they had not sifted the subject 
with sufficient care, and had not realized the difficulties raised 
by their Recommendations. At last Mr. T.H. Bolton, the Gladstonian 
Member for St. Pancras, asked Mr. Beechcroft: “How is it that 
the members of the London County Council do not give attention 
to these questions in their large bearing, and, if they have not 
the knowledge themselves individually to grasp these questions, 
or to understand the facts, get the facts and information from 
capable and experienced people, so that you may come to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, or to a Committee of both 
Houses, with something definite and reliable in the shape of evi- 
dence to support it?” To which Mr. Beechcroft replied : “ The 
business of the County Council is one of so gigantic a character 
that it is as much as we can do to perform our ordinary functions.” 
“ But they are asking for fresh powers?” “Not in this connec- 
tion.” What could be more significant than this? The same les- 
son is taught by a recent debate in the House of Commons, and 
some consequent proceedings in the County Council, which throw 
much light on the confused manner in which the present press of 
work compels the Council to transact its business. Mr. Pickersgill 
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‘moved that it be an instruction to the Committees, sitting on a 
batch of London Electric Underground Railway Bills, that they 
may insert clauses giving to the County Council powers to pur- 
chase these railways in accordance with the terms of the Tram- 
ways Act of 1870; and he asserted that he was authorized to 
make this proposition in behalf of the Council. But Sir John 
Lubbock denied that the County Council had considered the ques- 
tion since the Report of the Joint Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons which had sat upon the schemes last year, and disputed 
Mr. Pickersgill’s claim to speak in behalf of the Council. Mr. 
Mundella said the Council had not communicated with the Board 
of Trade on the subject ; and finally Mr. Pickersgill was forced to 
admit that his instructions in the matter came not from the County 
Council, but merely from its Parliamentary Committee. Subse- 
quently the propriety of Mr. Pickersgill’s action was questioned in 
the Council; and, after some discussion, from which it would appear 
that no one quite knew what the Council, as a Council, had decided 
in the matter, and after the interval of one sitting, the Chairman 
complacently quoted a Resolution of the Council of May, 1892, as 
confirming Mr. Pickersgill’s allegation that he was authorized by 
the Council to move his instruction. And yet, in fact, this Resolu- 
tion was passed with respect to different Bills, during a different 
Parliament, and before the Report of the Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons, which exhaustively considered the whole policy 
of these new electric lines, and came to the conclusion that if 
such terms of purchase were imposed upon them the required 
capital could not be raised. Could a proposal of the most far-reach- 
ing importance have been launched upon Parliament with more 
frivolous levity or in a less-considered fashion? But, no doubt, 
this is the result, not of any want of energy or of industry on the 
part of the County Council, but simply of the embarrassing weight 
of the load of business under which it even now staggers. 

It is indeed obvious that the duties at present discharged by the 
County Council are most onerous. We know that the burden entailed 
upon individual members of it has been found intolerable by many 
who have business, or professions, to attend to. But it is precisely 
such men, the men of trained business habits and experience,and not 
clever talkers, with political ideals, that are required on an adminis- 
trative body. And the larger the functions, the more commercial the 
duties of the Council, the more essential it will be, and yet inevitably , 
at the same time, the more difficult it will become, to obtain the 
services of such practical men. Supposing, however, that the vast 
importance of the work did attract to it the most competent adminis- 
trators, is it conceivable that they could with efficiency at one and 
the same time conduct the present business of the Council, and 
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also the management of the Gas and Water Supply of London, and of 
the docks, to say nothing of the multitude of supplementary duties 
which light-hearted Fabians would confer upon them? Now, these 
are arguments which would have great weight, even if the Council 
had remained, as it was intended to be, a non-partizan and non- 
polemical body ; if its ruling majority had abjured ulterior and 
external political aims, and if they had managed all their present 
business on simply business principles. But this has not been the 
case. The Progressives cannot escape from the consequences of 
their own deliberate policy. They have chosen to give to the present 
Council, and to certain sides of its administrative work, an inalien- 
able political colour. They have avowedly advocated the acqui- 
sition of huge commercial undertakings, not for economical reasons, 
but in order to give effect to certain political dreams. In their 
conduct as employers of labour, they have shown that they care 
more for the votes of their special supporters than for the pockets of 
the ratepayers or the interests of the community as a whole. In 
addition, therefore, to the arguments which might originally have 
been advanced against overweighting the Council with adminis- 
trative burdens, other and equally strong arguments have been 
forced upon us by the action, and the demands, of the Progressives 
themselves. 

Anyone who wishes to understand the principles which the County 
Council has actually adopted as an employer of labour should 
read the evidence given by Sir Thomas Farrer before the Labour 
Commission, on January 27 last. It appears from this that, in 
his words (Questions 7,709 and 7,710), the Council has resolved to 
pay 6d. an hour to all its labourers, “without reference to the 
nature or the value of the work, and without reference to the capacity 
for work”; or, in the words of Mr. Sidney Webb, in his evidence 
before the same Commission (Question 3,780): “The London 
County Council has come to the conclusion that 24s. per week 
for adult workers in London is the moral minimum wage, and 
we do not pay anyone less than that—without reference to what 
services they perform—on the ground that we should be adding to 
the destitution and pauperism of London if we paid anyone lower 
than that.” This increase in the minimum wage has been car- 
ried out simultaneously with the abolition of overtime, and a 
reduction in the normal number of hours of work, so that “an 
additional number of men receiving higher rates of wages are 
required to do the same work as was formerly done” (Question 
7,728). Sir Thomas Farrer proceeds to point out the injustice to, 
and consequent irritation among, other London labourers, pro- 
duced by this fancy wage. Beyond that he states (Question 7,746): 
“That is not all; because it is not only the injustice to other 
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labourers, but the evil to London. The great evil under which 
London suffers is that it is becoming the sink of the poorly-paid 
labour of the country, and if the country labourer hears that men, 
doing less good work than he, can get twice or three times the 
amount of remuneration in London, it attracts him to London.” 

It is highly necessary, moreover, to consider the economical 
effect of this system of wage-payment, supposing that the County 
Council became the owner of larger commercial undertakings. Sir 
T. Farrer (Question 7,752) states that the present labour bill of 
the London Gas Companies is between two and three millions. 
“Now, if that is to be transferred to the Council, and the Council 
are to go on the principle of accepting whatever wages are asked by 
the Unions, or, in fact, by the labourers, it will make a very great 
addition to the expenses of London.” He adds that, if they 
become the managers of other commercial undertakings, “it is 
impossible to say what the expenses of London government might 
not come to. I may say that I know some persons who formerly 
felt very strongly that the water-supply ought to be transferred to 
the London Council have hesitated to support the course since 
seeing what the action of the London Council with regard to 
labour is; and I confess it has considerably damped my ardour in 
that matter ” (Question 7,754). 

While, therefore, for these practical reasons, it may be generally 
deemed inexpedient for some time to come, and until the Council has 
purged itself of its political distempers, to give to it the huge addi- 
tional labour of controlling the Gas or the Water Supply of London, 
and while the constitution of separate Public Trusts for the dis- 
charge of these specific duties might commend itself to many as a 
preferable course, I think that the tone and temper which too 
many Moderate speakers and journalists have habitually adopted 
with regard to the manner in which the County Council has pur- 
formed many parts of its present duties is much to be deprecated. 
After all, the County Council was the creation of a Conservative 
Government and a Unionist Parliament. It was a tremendous 
experiment. It started from its birth with administrative work 
of infinite magnitude and of very great variety. One would have 
thought that any man who took a part in this work, and the Council, 
as a body, in its initiation of it, deserved the gratitude and the 
sympathy of London; but, instead of magnifying the importance 
and dignity of this body, Moderates have too frequently minimized 
its powers, and vilified its members. In a sentimental age they 
have left a monopoly of sentiment to their opponents. Whilst their 
prime aim should have been to attract to the service of the Council 
the best men in London, by their constant detraction of it they 
have repelled and deterred any busy one from entering it. Now, 
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with all seriousness, it may be impressed on the minds of the 
multitude of Londoners, who are not bitter Radicals, that the 
existing functions of the Council are in the highest degree 
important and interesting, and that to take a share in discharg- 
ing them supplies an object of ambition worthy of the most 
distinguished and ablest men among us. In many minds, indeed, 
this question might suggest itself: Which is the more interest- 
ing, and which the nobler, occupation—that of the ordinary M.P., 
who, hand-bound by Party ties, spends his days and nights in 
barren talk, or not much more fruitful legislation; or that of the 
County Councillor, who can take an active and practical part in the 
work of securing Open Spaces for London, and of beautifying them, 
who can help to give her labouring-classes better houses, who can 
strike out new thoroughfares, who can build new bridges, who, in a 
word, can see from year to year the positive results of his own indi- 
vidual thought ina London gradually becoming more healthy, more 
beautiful, and more humane? There can be no reason why the 
philanthropic aspirations which underlie these labours should not 
be as keenly felt by Conservatives as by Radicals. As a matter of 
fact, every Borough, and County, Council throughout England gives 
proof of the zeal and ability of Conservatives for constructive work 
of this kind. Let them, then, in London also, enter into a friendly 
and avowed rivalry with the Progressives in such works. There is 
no question that the Parks (except in the vexed subject of labour) 
are being admirably managed by the Council. Every visitor to 
Battersea Park will admit that care is being bestowed upon the 
gardening, and that, beyond this, much kindly thought has been 
given to making this Park a pleasant and healthy playground for 
the thousands of poor children that delight in its use. And this, I 
believe, is true of the other Parks and Gardens under the control 
of the Council. Equally good work is being done by the Housing 
Committee, by the Technical Instruction Committee, and others 
into whose functions partizan passions can with difficulty penetrate. 
As regards street improvements, magnificent projects have been 
laid before Parliament; but they have been saddled with the 
coadition that, in order to defray the expense, an Improvement 
Rate of novel incidence and questionable policy, or some variety of 
a Betterment Rate, should be concurrently imposed. Parliament 
has been unable on Private Bills to sanction grave alterations in the 
general law. Twice has a separate Select Committee of the House 
of Commons rejected on its demerits a particular scheme of Better- 
ment. The result is that these improvements remain in the air. 
London is forced to wait for the construction of new streets of un- 
deniable utility until their cost can be met on a new and barely 
thought-out principle, to be adopted by Parliament in an irregular 
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and capricious fashion. Now, surely, on this point Conservatives 
have an advantage. By all means let them sift the merits of the 
proposals for Betterment and for Landlords’ Improvement Rates ; 
and when there is a general agreement that a new tax or rate will 
be fair in itself, and certain in its incidence—that the money which 
it is intended to take from the ground-landlord should, in fact, 
and wholly and finally, be paid by him, and by no one else,—let 
them hasten to have this change in the general law effectively 
carried out by a Public Act. But, in the meantime, let improve- 
ments proceed. Let the great scheme, for example, for a new 
arterial thoroughfare in Central London, from the North to the 
South, be started. Let labour have no longer to wait for its share 
in the benefits of its construction. A Conservative candidate for the 
Council who showed himself imbued with a just sense of the possi- 
bilities of adding to the comfort and beauty of London in this and 
all the other great constructive departments of its work would 
commend himself infinitely more to the London electorate than 
one who confined himself (as did too many in 1892) to an acrid 
depreciation of the Council as a whole, and to mere negative criti- 
cisms of its blunders. 

In the next article I will deal with the two other heads of the 
Progressive policy. 
C. A. WHITMORE. 


ENGLAND IN RELATION TO MAHOMEDAN 
STATES. 


PROFEssOR VAMBERY’s article in the March Number of The National 
Review is of much importance both to the English people and to 
the Mahomedans. M. Vambéry has noticed a reversal of Mahome- 
dan feeling towards Russia and her policy highly prejudicial to 
England, and he warns this country against the danger of allowing 
her great Eastern rival to increase her influence among Islamic 
nations. In my travels in Turkey and in other parts of the Mahome- 
dan countries, I have myself, to my great sorrow, marked this 
change; and I have pondered its causes and its probable effects. 
M. Vambéry attributes it to Russian intrigues and the failure of 
British diplomacy. From whatever causes the change may have 
sprung, it is undoubtedly deplorable : the more so, because of recent 
events in Egypt and in Morocco. 

Is it desirable for England to arrest the drift of Mahomedan 
opinion in favour of Russia? Should she seek to secure the confi- 
dence and friendship of the followers of the Prophet ? 

It is necessary to enlighten the British public on the magnitude 
of the Islamic States, and of the British interests inthem. It cannot 
be too often brought home to the English mind that Great Britain 
is the greatest of Mahomedan Powers. The Queen’s Empire has in 
it more Mahomedans than Christians. There is not a single 
Mahomedan country with which England is not closely connected 
in politics or in commerce. Indeed, the advantages which England 
derives from her close connection with the Islamic States are a 
source of growing envy to many European nations. The question 
of the Anglo-Mahomedan Alliance is bound sooner or later to 
attract attention. The statesman or the journalist who accentuates 
the interest of the British public in the Mahomedan countries is a 
patriot. He renders the highest services to his nation. The 
present generation may be slow in recognizing his services; but 
posterity will appreciate his wisdom. 

As regards their connection with England, Mahomedans may be 
inentioned in four categories : 

(1). Those that are directly under the British flag. 
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(2). Those that are under British protection. 

(3). Those that are under independent Mahomedan rulers. 

(4). Those that are under non-Mussulman powers other than 
England, or that are under no recognized ruler, and only in remote 
connection with her. 

Our first category ineludes India, Burmah, Ceylon, Perim, Islands 
of Socotra, Kuria Muria Islands, Bahrain Islands, British Borneo, 
Cyprus, Kamram Islands, and a large portion of the Straits Settle- 
ments. The total population is more than sixty millions. 

The second comprises Afghanistan, Beloochistan, Zanzibar, Somali 
Coast Protectorate, Maldive Islands, Keeling Islands, Johor, and 
other Principalities of the Strait, and Egypt. The total population 
is more than eleven millions. 

The third embraces the Empires of Turkey, Persia, and Morocco. 
The population is about fifty millions. 

Under the fourth we may place the Mahomedans of China, 
Russia, France, and the Netherlands, the numerous tribes of 
Central Asia, and the countless tribes in the interior of Africa. 
According to the latest information, China has thirty millions ; 
Holland, fifteen millions; France, three millions; and Russia (with 
Central Asian Khanates), more than fifteen millions. There can be 
no conclusive estimate of the Moslem population of the interior of 
Africa: the country is not yet fully explored, and the growth of 
the Moslem population in it has been rapid and enormous. It is 
reported, however, that the number is no less than twenty millions. 

In 1881 the Mahomedan population of the world was estimated 
to be more than 175 millions. As during the last decade there 
has been an increase of eighteen millions in India alone, the 
Mahomedan population of the world may be safely stated at 210: 
millions. 

They say that an Englishman’s heart is in his pocket. Therefore, 
a few words on his commercial interest in the Mahomedans may be 
useful. 

In the first place, of the Moslems that are directly under the 
British flag sixty millions are clothed by industrious Lancashire. 
If on the average ten yards ot cotton be required per head per 
annum, the quantity of cloth supplied to them is six hundred 
million yards, and if five yards of cotton is sold for one shilling 
the amount put into the pockets of the people of Lancashire is six 
millions sterling. In other words, if sixty pounds be the average 
annual income of a working man of Lancashire, 100,000 working 
men are supported annually by this sum. It may be said that the 
cloth produced by the native industry must not be lost sight of. 
That is true; but the cloth is in demand, and that slight, in 
some quarters only; and the loss occasioned by the supply of it 
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is more than compensated by the superiority of the cloth supplied 
by England. 

Apart from Lancashire, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and other 
centres of industry, have much more real benefit from the Moslem 
states. I admit that Birmingham, which supplies the heathen with 
wooden gods and missionaries impartially, has no customers among 
the Moslems; but it has a chance in many other things. Almost 
all articles of daily necessity and usage, such as needles, pins, thread, 
pens, paper, lamps, and furniture are supplied to the Moslems by 
England. At present there is a mania for English watches and 
watch-chains. 

In the second place, as regards the Mahomedan States that are 
under her protection: Trade follows the flag. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that Moslem countries under the protection of England 
will soon find here, if they have not already done so, the best mar- 
ket in the world. Eleven millions of them are being fast secured 
as customers of the British workmen. Civilization invariably 
increases the measure of man’s wants. The gain of the British 
public, curiously enough, is directly proportionate to the spread 
of civilization in countries under her protection. The progress of 
trade in Zanzibar since it came entirely under British protection 
may be particularly noticed. In 1889, when Zanzibar was not 
under British protection, the imports from Great Britain to that 
country were valued at £87,642. In 1890 they were valued at 
£195,850. The increase is attributable to the protectorate. Again: 
A splendid field is opened for a noble class of which the British 
public has too much—the British authors. England’s supremacy 
over Moslem countries has indirectly compelled the followers of the 
Prophet to acquire her language, and to watch the inclination of 
her thought in spheres of knowledge with which their own destinies 
are inextricably involved. Many of the old Arabian schools of 
philosophy and science, having imbibed a moderate dose of Baconian 
doctrines, find its temptation irresistible, and have resolved to 
enrich their libraries with as much modern literature as they can 
acquire. Mr. Balfour must not be surprised if he receives Islamic 
criticisms of his work on Philosophie Doubts; nor his publishers if 
they have orders from the Mussulman graduates of the University 
of Al Hazar, in Cairo, or from the students of the Anglo-Mahome- 
dan college, Aligarh. Sir Edwin Arnold will observe a like repose 
under a new vogue for his Japanese poesy and Persian song; and 
by-and-bye, perhaps, Mr. Harrison’s Positivism will burst the bonds 
which confine it to a room in Fetter Lane. I shall not be astonished 
even if the voices of Mr. Auberon Herbert and Miss Louisa Beving- 
ton find a new wilderness to cry in, or if the League of Minor Poets 
perceive occasion to establish a branch in the Himalyas. Lord 
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Dufferin remarked in Rajputana that English will one day be the 
language of the world. It is a fact that it is becoming the means 
of communication between the educated Moslems. 

The political importance of the Moslems cannot be over-rated. 
The largest portion of the British army is the native army in India. 
Although this army is supposed to defend its own country, it has 
not unfrequently been required to defend Imperial interests in 
remote regions. Distinguished military officers and strategists of 
many European nations have repeatedly testified to the high effi- 
ciency of the native army. It is constituted by the flower of martial 
races in India. The Mahomedan, the heir of the military virtues of 
his conquering ancestors, is the readiest recruit. The firm loyalty 
of the Mahomedan soldiers has been proved amid trying circum- 
stances. Russia attaches the highest importance to the military 
and political abilities of the Indian Mahomedans. In the memo- 
randum on the invasion of India presented to the Russian Emperor 
by General Duhomel, and published by The Times on January 29, 
1873, we read : 


‘The best, shortest and healthiest road is from Cabul, Jallalabad, Peshawar 
and Attock. At Attock the invading army reaches the road to Lahore and Delhi, 
the principal objects of the attack. Proceeding on this road, the army will stir up 
the Mahomedan population and carry rebellion into the very heart of the English 
territory . . . . If we induce the Sikhs to make common cause with us, all 
the better ; if not, the Afghans (Mahomedans) alone are enough for our purpose 

for not to conquer India, but only to destroy or shake the English rule, 
must be our object in invading India. 


In a later memorandum it is said that “ten millions of 
Mahomedans in Hydrabad only wait forthe opportunity to shake off 
the yoke of the English.” While Russia labours under those delu- 
sions, it may be interesting to European readers to recall the answer 
which the Mahomedans of Hydrabad gave the Russians. A few 
years ago the Nizam of Hydrabad, the first Prince in India, volun- 
tarily offered 60 lacs of rupees towards the fortification of the 
Indian frontier, and, in a letter to the Viceroy, which I will quote, 
loyally placed his own army, which is not contemptible, at the dis- 
posal of the paramount power. His Highness’s example has 
been followed by many other Mahomedan and Hindoo Princes in 
India. 

‘*My FRIEND,— 

‘*No inhabitant can be indifferent to the persistent advance of another 
great military power towards India ; to the necessity that exists for putting the 
frontier in a proper state of defence; and to the burden it imposes on those 
charged with its safety and the care of the empire. All who have the welfare of 
India at heart are bound to consider what should be done, and to show they are 
heartily in sympathy with those who are endeavouring to place the frontier in a 
proper state of defence, so as to ward off all danger from our hearths and homes. 


The princes of India have not been blind to the movement of events. We realise 
the financial responsibility the present state of affairs imposes on the Indian ex- 
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chequer. It seems to me that the time has arrived for showing in some open 


manner that India is united on this question; and for that reason 1 write you 
spontaneously to offer to the Imperial Government a contribution from the 
Hyderabad State of twenty lakhs annually for three years for the exclusive pur- 
pose of Indian frontier defence. This is my offer in time of peace. At a later 
stage you can count upon my sword. 


‘* Your sincere friend, 
**MrrR MAHBUB ALI KHAN.” 


The opinion of Mr. Blunt upon the Indian Mahomedans is worthy 
of especial notice. He says: 


**To understand them at their full value, it must be remembered, first, that the 
Mahomedan population is a largely increasing one ; secondly, that its geographical 
distribution coincides pretty closely with that of the political life and energy of 
the country ; thirdly, that it is homogeneous to a degree shown by no other Indian 
community. Though less numerous by two-thirds than the whole Hindoo popu- 
lation, it is far more so than any coherent section of that population, and is thus 
the largest body of opinion in the Empire. Fourthly, it is the only section of the 
community which possesses the tradition of its lost political importance. And, lastly, 
it is no isolated body, but remains in close communication with the mass of its 
fellow believers throughout the world. The Mahomedan population of India is, 
therefore, an exceptional as well as a large one.” 


Russia has long been wooing Afghanistan ; but the eagle eye of 
the Afghan always detects in her a hypocrite. She has only the 
garb of love and friendship. The Bear, however, is an obstinate 
suitor. The British Lion cannot witness with equanimity the 
advances of the other beast. At a durbar held at Rawal-pindi in 
1885, H.H. Ameer Abdurrahman Khan publicly announced his 
friendship with England in these memorable words: “ With this 
sword I shall destroy all the enemies of England.” Thus has the 
Czar been taught that the Mahomedans of India and of Afghan- 
istan have become strong supporters of our Queen. 

British interests at Constantinople and at Tehran need not be 
described at length. Constantinople hostile would hamper the 
hands of British diplomatists in many countries, and produce acute 
disturbances in the south-east of Europe. Tehran hostile would 
mean Persian trade becoming monopolised by Russia. There is, in 
certain influential quarters, an idea that public opinion is unknown 
to Turkey and Persia, and that the rulers of those countries issue 
mandates and post despatches, in the harem, heedless of the dumb 
vox populi. That is a mistake. Seemingly the Sultans are absolute 
rulers, but there is not a single matter of importance in which public 
opinion is not considered. The Sheiks, the Ulmas, and other repre- 
sentatives of law, learning, and property, hold the reins of power. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that the interests of England would be 
jeopardised, and that serious complications would arise, from the 


failure of British diplomacy, or by disregard of public opinion, 
among the Moslems. 


| 
| 
| 
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The necessity of acquiring and retaining the confidence of the 
Mahomedan nations being established, I turn to the suggestion of 
M. Vambéry that England should immediately counteract the 
action of Russia in Mahomedan countries. M. Vambéry renders us 
a great service by drawing our attention to the administrative policies 
of Russia and of England in relation to the Mahomedans. The 
policy of England towards her Mahomedan subjects admits of much 
improvement. The Professor quotes the views of a Mahomedan 
subject of the Czar.— 


‘*T see that you are strongly under the prejudice of utterly erroneous state- 
ments spread about Russia’s doings in Asia. If you draw a comparison between 
her and England, you will find that the English nation is the real and dangerous 
enemy toIslam . . . The Czar is continually subsidizing Moslem schools and 
infirmaries. There is not a trace of the pride and haughtiness with which the 
English treat their subjects in the demeanour of the Russian officers in Turkestan. 
Their behaviour is friendly and brotherly to us: they associate freely ; they eat, 
drink, and play with us; and, what is more gratifying, they ignore all differences 
of birth, and Mahomedans can freely rise to the highest step of the official ladder. 
There are Mahomedan colonels and generals in the Russian army, with lots of 
civil and military officers all over the Russian empire ; and they even appointed 
a consul of Mahomedan persuasion in Jedda, in order to facilitate the intercourse 
of the Mahomedan subjects of the Czar with the holy places of Islam.” 


Every Mahomedan under the flag of England prides himself upon 
his enjoyment of the invaluable rights of British citizenship in a free 
government. He pities co-religionists under the absolute Czar, and 
the idea of Russian government is simply abhorrent to him. It 
seems, however, that the co-religionists pity him, and that not with- 
out some show of reason. The innumerable blessings which we 
enjoy as British subjects, for which we are deeply thankful to the 
British people, are unknown to our co-religionists abroad. The 
worst-governed part of British India is undoubtedly preferable to 
the best-governed part of Russia. Still, the idea that our co- 
religionists under autocratic Russia should enjoy better privileges 
in any respect is as much distasteful to us as it is discreditable to 
England. We therefore invite the attention of the British states- 
men to certain suggestions, and request them to adopt measures 
for the satisfaction of the Indian Mahomedans. 

Promotion of Mahomedans to high military ranks is a subject of 
great importance. There are hardly any Mahomedan colonels, or 
majors, or even lieutenants,in the Indian army. This is deplorable. 
The loyalty and the efficiency of an Indian officer have been duly 
acknowledged. Time was when a discussion of the subject would 
have been undesirable; but it were impolitic to be silent any longer. 
When the Russian Government, based upon physical force alone, 
does not see any objection to Mahomedans rising high in the army, 
it cannot be understood how the British Government, which derives 
its strength more from moral considerations, refuses superior 
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military honours to the Moslems. In an article on the loyalty of 
the Indian Mahomedans, published in The Nineteenth Centwry for 
December, 1886, Sir William Welby-Gregory says : 


‘* Sir F. Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief, is anxious to bring young Mahome- 
dans of family, with their adherents, into our regiments, especially cavalry ; offer- 
ing them an increase in the present rank. I did not meet an officer who was not 
favourable to this cause, and I have reason to believe that overtures have already 
been made from India to the authorities at home.” 


Six years have passed, and we have heard nothing of those over- 
tures. We have been utterly disappointed. If the scheme had 
been carried out, the martial spirit of historical military families 
of India would have been kept up, and general confidence in the 
British Raj would have been further strengthened. It is to be 
hoped that the Secretary of State for India will consider the subject 
along with Lord Roberts on that great soldier’s return from India. 

M. Vambéry draws the attention of British statesmen to another 
point of importance. Russia wisely secures the favour and friend- 
ship of the Mahomedan nations through the agency of her own 
enlightened Mahomedan subjects. England does not utilize the 
invaluable services of her educated Mahomedan subjects in this 
direction. M. Vambéry says: 


“It behoves Great Britain to counteract the doings of Russia by adopting cer- 
tain measures, hitherto neglected, which cannot be neglected any longer. Whilst 
the Russian Mahomedansare discriminately raised to high civil and military posts, 
the Hindu and Mahomedan subjects of the Empress of India are not similarly 
treated. . . . . If a Mahomedan envoy is entrusted with the very delicate 
mission to the court of Cabul, where imperial interests of the greatest issue are at 
stake, why should not some of the consulates in Persia and Turkey be handed 
over to the Mussulmans educated in the Universities of India?” 


Why, indeed? The consular and diplomatic advantages which 
England can derive through the agency of a well-qualified Mahome- 
dan in Moslem countries cannot be overrated. His religion and his 
knowledge of Eastern character will enable him to work more 
smoothly at Oriental courts. He will inspire confidence more 
readily, and in cases of friction he will be an adequate buffer 
between the Powers. 

It will not be quite out of place here to describe some of the 
inerits or demerits of England and of France. France has nearly 
three millions of Mahomedans under her in the North-west of 
Africa. In the administration of Algeria, the Republic has indeed 
shown great tact and judgment. In the first years of their 
Government, the French committed a serious blunder. They 
treated the Arabs just as Americans treated the Indians. They 
soon found out, however, that they had to deal with a proud, 
sensitive, and self-respecting nation. They have conceded to them 
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many important rights of citizenship. In comparing the French 
administration of the Mahomedans of Algeria with the British 
administration of them in India, I find one point to which the 
attention of the British public must be drawn. France has ren- 
dered one incalculable service not only to the Mussulmans of 
Algeria but also to the Mahomedan world in general. She has 
wisely patronized and stimulated the growth of Mahomedan Law 
and jurisprudence among the Arabs, and she has encouraged the 
cultivation of Arabic among her own people. Mr. Custin, in his 
essay on the French North-African Empire, says : 


“But we are glad to find that in Algeria every public officer is compelled to 
speak Arabic, and those who are more specially employed among the Berbers 
are expected to speak one or two dialects of that language, while the French 
Government has taken measures to have grammars and dictionaries prepared in 


those languages. This principle cannot be too rigidly enforced in British 
India.” 


All civil suits in Algeria are decided by a Mahomedan judicial 
officer (Kazi), who is also notary public and registrar of marriages. 
The Kazi is respected both by the rulers and the ruled, and is a 
buffer in all cases of friction between them. The Arabs, who are 
jealous regarding their institutions, have the great satisfaction in 
seeing justice meted out to them by one of themselves in accord- 
ance with the dictates of their religion and time-honoured custom. 
The British, once in India, encouraged every branch of Mahomedan 
law and literature, to the delight of the Indian Mussulmans. They 
also appointed Mahomedan Muftees to decide civil suits among 
them. They maintained the institution of the Kazi, and derived 
many advantages through it. Alas! this policy did not last long. 
England undid what she had nobly done. Upon this subject I will 


quote a great authority on Mahomedan Law, Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali: 


**Prior to his [Lord W. Bentict’s] administration, the cultivation of their 
[Mahomedan] Law was encouraged by successive governors, their traditions were 
respected, and they themselves were treated with a certain amount of considera- 
tion due to the former rulers of the land. All this changed under Lord W. Ben- 
tict’s Administration, and the Indian Mahomedans were relegated into the cold 
shade of neglect. While the French in Algeria were endeavouring to give a new 
impetus to the cultivation of Moslem Law and literature by subvention and 
Government assistance, and whilst they were utilising the indigenous institutions 
with the object of improving the condition of their subjects, the British in India 
allowed the study of every branch of Mahomedan learning to fall into decay. The 
mischief which has resulted from this mistaken policy can hardly be overrated. 
Owing to an imperfect knowledge of the Mussulman Law, of Mussulman manners, 
custom, and usuages, it is not unfrequent, even now, to find cases decided by the 
highest law courts against every principle of Mahomedan Law. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that every miscarriage of justice adds to the long roll of indictment 
which the popular mind has framed against the British rule in India.” 
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From the Mussulman point of view, justice, as administered 
among the Mussulmans in India, though not blind, is lame. The 
only cure lies in the possibility of utilizing Mahomedan agency in 
judicial affairs. This is a measure which we advocate as much for 
the consolidation of the British rule as for the happiness of the 
Indian Mussulmans, who are its greatest supporters. 

Lastly, it must be borne in mind that a new awakening of intel- 
lect and conscience is visible among Islamic people: an awakening 
such as has never been known since the revival of letters in Christen- 
dom. Every corner of the Mahomedan world has been roused to a 
sense of grave political danger. The darkest hour, however, is just 
before the dawn. The descendants of those who placed the whole of 
Europe under a debt of gratitude for the revival of ancient learning 
have, after a sleep of centuries, awakened only to find the then 
ignorant nations of Europe in the lawful possession of their own 
intellectual inheritance. They are now in search of the philosopher's 
stone that raised their forefathers from ignorance and indigence 
to light and plenty. This can be found only through the medium 
of a trusted friend and guide. One or other of the European 
nations that hold the keys of learning in their hands must be 
applied to. England, France, Russia, Italy: which? If it is not to 
be England, her own will be the fault. It is England’s duty, and 
her interest, not to allow Russia or any other European nation to 
beguile the Mahomedans from their allegiance. She must exercise 
motherly supervision over them; she must adopt means for the 
diffusion of learning among them; she must patronize and foster 
their national institutions, and allow high military and civil honours 
to her Moslem children. She may rest assured, in that case, that 
she will always have the loyal support of a valorous and honest 
people. 

RariUDDIN AHMAD. 
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SEVEN AND THREE. 


Next to names, there are few conventional symbols more 
fascinating to the curious mind, or more bewildering, than 
numbers. Whether we regard them as the working tools of 
arithmetic or as mere arbitrary figures, they can hardly fail, when 
considered attentively, to impress us with a sense of both awe and 
admiration. Although to the eye they are small and feeble, 
they may serve to represent, as we well know, infinitely much. 
In the form of statistics, for example, the population of a vast 
continent will occupy, in printed space, something less than a linear 
inch. The greatest army the world has ever seen, even the 
fabulous host of Xerxes, can be expressed numerically within the 
breadth of a thumb-nail; the most prodigious annual income in 
about half that measurement; the years of the longest life—nay : 
the extravagant pilgrimage of Methuselah himself—in one quarter 
of it. What is more, in three or four seconds it is possible to write 
down on a slate a total which no human mind can so much as 
imagine. In a twinkling we range far beyond our powers of com- 
putation. A whole regiment of Babbages would fail to count the 
billions which we are able to represent by means of the Arabic 
tokens while another is telling a poor score. We are accustomed 
to hear the infinity of time and space spoken of with a glibness 
which robs those mysterious phenomena of much of their real 
solemnity ; yet we are perfectly conscious that no effort on our 
part can avail to make time an hour longer or space a mile 
wider. It is different with figures. A little reflection shows us 
that here, at least, we do possess a power which knows no bounds. 
The result, it is true, may be of no practical value, if not wholly 
unintelligible, to ourselves when we have produced it; but there it 
is, and perhaps none the less wonderful in that it conveys no 
definite meaning. It is strange that the Greeks, with their 
pantheistic leanings, encouraged no worship at the shrine of a god 
Arithmos. They recognized and illustrated his influence while 
they denied him divine honours. Many of the minor deities 
of both Greece and Rome were reverenced on weaker and more 
shadowy grounds than a god of Number might have fairly claimed. 

If, however, no temple was dedicated to Arithmos in the abstract, 
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there is abundant evidence to prove that not only among the 
Greeks but by most other peoples, ancient and modern, certain 
specific numbers have ever been viewed with something akin to 
religious, or at any rate to superstitious, feeling. Hence they are 
often called Mystic. Numbers, though the mystery which they 
involve will not always yield readily to inspection. They appear, 
as we shall see, amid sets of circumstances of great variety. 
Even at the present day, when their original significance is alto- 
gether forgotten, or, at best, is reduced to the level of mere guess- 
work, they assert themselves in most unexpected places, the relics 
of a pathetic credulity which once upon a time had undoubtedly a 
very strong hold on men’s minds. Conspicuous among them are 
the two whose magic it is proposed to trace, not indeed to its source, 
but in some of its more obvious developments. We have it on the 
authority of Bacon that “ there is in human nature generally more 
of the fool than of the wise.” Possibly that shrewd observer would 
have held that seldom, in small matters, has the predominant folly 
of mankind been more strongly marked than in the almost universal 
veneration of Seven and Three. That such a veneration has 
existed time out of mind, and still survives, is not to be denied. 
Consciously or unconsciously, to this day we are charmed by a 
spell which first began to work when all the world was young. 

To the theological student the frequent recurrence of the number 
Seven is well ascertained, or easily ascertainable. If he is scepti- 
cal, let him consult a Concordance. He finds it in Genesis, and he 
finds it in Apocalypse. Between those extremes he is con- 
stantly coming upon new examples of the same strange preference. 
Although modern geologists have taught us to believe that the 
“days” of the Creation were probably periods of time to be repre- 
sented by nothing short of thousands, perhaps millions, of years, 
they have not hitherto seriously attempted to shake our faith in 
the number of such periods, howsoever protracted they may have 
been. We are still free to accept the assurance that they were six, 
and that on the seventh the Creator rested from His work. Some 
of us, also, are inclined to suppose that from the story of the 
Creation has been deduced the hebdomadal division of days into 
weeks. Others think that this is due to lunar observation, which 
naturally, they argue, led to a division of the month into periods 
of seven days, or four quarters of seven days each. According to 
Dion Cassius, the Egyptians were the first to refer those days to 
the seven planets. Be this how it may, it cannot be disputed that 
the first total of which we read in Holy Writ is Seven.* A little 
farther on in Genesis seven-fold vengeance is denounced on the slayer 
of Cain, if such a one should be found. Pharaoh’s dream of the 
kine and the ears of corn is familiar to the least biblical of readers. 
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Balaam, again, demands seven altars, and, for victims, seven 
bullocks and seven rams. Seven years did Jacob serve for Rachel ; 
and seven times, in his nervous apprehension, he bows himself 
before the outraged Esau. Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace was heated 
“fone seven times more than it was wont to be heated” for the 
faithful Three. Seven priests with seven trumpets marched round 
the doomed Jericho. Seven times did Elijah’s servant look, at his 
master’s bidding, seaward. For no special reason that we can 
detect, Seven was the chosen number of Deacons. In the Book of 
the Revelation we should expect to find most frequent reference to 
whatever is mystic and symbolical, numbers included ; nor are we 
disappointed. The very first chapter introduces us to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, the seven golden candlesticks, and the seven 
stars; and throughout the book the same numerical identity is 
constantly meeting us. The Bible, in short, in both Old and New 
Testaments, and in Apocrypha to boot, is full of similar instances: 
from the seven ‘‘of every clean beast” taken into the Ark to the 
sluggard who is wiser in his own conceit than “‘ seven men that 
can render a reason,” from Jethro’s seven daughters to Sceva’s 
seven sons. There is no need to multiply instances. Those who 
care may read and count them with little trouble in Cruden and 
his editors. 

Nations which had nothing else in common with the Hebrews 
were equally addicted to this numeral. One of the earliest tales of 
the Heroes celebrates the disastrous expedition of Polynices and 
his six companions against Thebes, the subject of a Play of 
AXschylus, and the origin of the modern nickname “‘ Septem Contra 
Christum” given some years ago to the authors of Essays and 
Reviews. The starry firmament was laid under contribution for 
several chapters of the old mythology. Thusthe Pleiades furnished 
one legend, the Hyades another, and the Great Bear or Seven 
Plough-oxen a third; and in all three the same odd number is 
prominent. In Roman History the tradition of the early kings is 
no longer accepted as literal fact. Like many another fable once 
implicitly believed, it has been unable to withstand the sieve of 
mineteenth-century criticism. There it is, nevertheless; and the 
kings are seven, even as the hills which their city eventually 
covered. Wisdom, again, was held to have resided pre-eminently 
in that favoured band which has ever since been familiar to us as 
the Seven Sages. The Wonders of the World—those, that is to 
say, of man’s own contrivance ; for the mightier achievements of 
Nature were not yet regarded—were not in ancient times permitted 
to exceed the same numerical limit. It was not once or twice 
stronger, but seven times, that the giant Anteus grew for each 
contact with his mother-earth; it was seven youths and seven 
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maidens that formed the periodical tribute paid to the inexorable 
Minotaur. 

Leaving mythology, and turning to what is more or less accredited 
fact, we need still be at no loss for illustrations. We may notice 
the seven-days féte in honour of Apis, the Egyptian deity. 
Herodotus, among the many scraps of information, authentic and 
otherwise, which he brought away with him from the banks of the 
Nile, mentions a mode of plighting faith in vogue with the Arabs ot 
the desert. ‘‘ When two men would swear a friendship,” he says, 
‘‘ they stand on each side of a third: he with a sharp stone makes 
a cut on the inside of the hand of each near the middle finger, and, 
taking a piece from their dress, dips it in the blood of each, and 
moistens therewith seven stones lying in the midst.” It is useless 
to speculate as to what may have been the mystical significance of 
such a ritual. Who knows whether it is even yet extinct ?—for the 
Ishmaelites are not given to change. The same love of the lucky 
Seven is, at any rate, to be traced in the religious belief of those 
who, so many centuries later, inhabit those dreary wastes. Votaries 
of the Moslem faith recognize an inferior class of angels, called 
Moakkibat. Two of these are appointed to keep watch over every 
mortal, one oneither hand. Islam teaches that at the close of each 
day the attendant spirits fly up to heaven with a detailed account 
of their ward’s proceedings. Every good action is recorded ten 
times ; but when a sin is committed the one says to the other, 
** Forbear for seven hours to record it: peradventure he may repent 
and pray and obtain forgiveness.” The creed of the Mussulman 
likewise provides for seven stages in the place of punishment after 
death, which may be reasonably compared with Dante’s somewhat 
similar plan of seven giront in his Purgatorio, and the patristic 
scheme of seven cardinal virtues and as many vices. Finally, who 
has not heard of the seventh heaven ? 

In addition to those instances, which for the most part bear on 
myth and religion, there are many Sevens which refuse to be 
classified under any special head. We may, if we please, regard 
them as mere coincidences or as unconscious imitations of a 
partiality which has existed from time immemorial. In any case, 
they are curicus and interesting; and they are of almost infinite 
variety. If, for example, we look into a catalogue of chapbooks, the 
chances are that we are very soon confronted with The Seven Wise 
Masters of Rome, or The Seven Famous Champions of Christendom. 
If we look at a family of young children we are reminded, if we still 
retain our Aristotle and Quintilian, that seven is the age at which 
those thoughtful men, both of them well experienced in the instruc- 
tion of youth, recommended that a child’s education should begin. 
Again, the Seven Ages of man appear to us a perfectly natural 
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division of human life, and we are quite willing to fall in with the 
theory that our bodies are wholly renewed every seven years until 
they reach the grand climacteric. Our popular fairy-tales make great 
capital out of their Sevens and Threes. How many legendary 
families consist of seven brothers and a sister, or of three brothers, 
of whom the youngest invariably wins the highest honours in the end, 
usually marrying the king’s daughter and living in ideal happiness 
ever afterwards? Who fails to recall the strange adventures of the 
man who made a memorable journey to St. Ives and met by the 
way an extraordinary number (but always a multiple of seven) of 
‘kits, cats, sacks, and wives”? What are we to say of the two 
Acts which have been passed in the course of our history to regulate 
the duration of a British Parliament? Is it for nothing that thev 
are known to us as the Septennial and the Triennial? To what 
fascination is it owing that they were not the Biennial and the 
Quinquennial? There is not much sentiment, as a general rule, to 
be extracted from a legal document, and mysticism is the very thing 
which it seeks, though not always with success, to exclude. How 
is it, then, that leases are so often drawn for seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years? Pehaps, after all, the gentlemen of the long 
robe are unwittingly encouraging a prejudice which was in full 
bloom many centuries before either lease or lawyer arose. An 
equivalent coincidence, if it be nothing more, we may distinctly 
trace in most of the old indentures by which apprentices were 
bound. A servitude of seven years was the rule, almost without 
exception; and it obtains to this day. Even arithmetic itself 
is not without symptoms of the influence exercised by the 
weird number. In logarithmic tables the results are commonly 
worked out to seven places of decimals, and no farther. The 
die of the Roman gambler, like that of his British representa- 
tive, was so marked that the sum of the dots on any two opposite 
faces was always seven. The musical scale is another case in 
point. It is to the combinations of a simple series of seven 
notes that we primarily owe the masterpieces of Mozart and of 
Beethoven. 

In the very place-names of the world this characteristic has 
often been turned to account. Thus, Middle Egypt was called by 
the Greeks Heptanomis ; and Septempeda, now San Severino, was 
a Roman municipium in the territory of Picenum. In modern 
geographical nomenclature we have the Rhenish Siebengebirge, 
the Sardinian Sette Fratelli, and our own Sevenoaks, Sevenhampton, 
Seven Sisters, and many others. In Evelyn’s Diary, under date 
October 5, 1694, we read: ‘I went to see the building near St. 
Giles, where seven streets make a star from a Doric pillar placed 
in the middle of a circular area.” This, in after years, became 
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the notorious Seven Dials. It would be easy to go on adding to 
the list indefinitely. 

Instances enough have been cited to prove that, whether by 
accident or by design, Seven has always been a favourite numeral : 
sometimes with a symbolical flavour, as in the masonic Seven 
Stars ; sometimes with a mythical, as in the Seven Sleepers; some- 
times with a comical, as in Touchstone’s famous “ quarrel on the 
seventh cause.” 

It is time to pass on to the consideration of that other number 
which, whilst in its usage it resembles Seven, is yet more closely 
interwoven with our ideas, both sacred and profane. Besides 
being the most solemn symbol in various religious creeds, it 
enters with ridiculous pertinacity into endless subjects of our 
daily conversation. 

The number Three was regarded as possessing a mystic signifi- 
cance by many ancient people—notably by the Assyrians and 
Egyptians—and the modern Chinese go so far as to attribute to 
it omnipotent creative virtue. According to the Chinaman’s theory, 
One produced Two, Two produced Three, and Three produced all 
things. A somewhat similar doctrine is that of a writer quoted, 
not without derision, by Archbishop Whately. ‘‘ This three-fold 
constitution of ideas,’ he says ‘‘is universal. Three-in-one is the 
law of all thought and of all things. Nothing has been created, 
nothing can be thought, except upon the principle of three-in-one. 
Three-in-one is the deepest-lying cipher of the universe.” Without 
waiting to expound this dogma, we may admit that no number is 
so generally as Three associated with the various religious systems 
which have been in vogue throughout the world’s history. 
Besides the Christian Trinity, there have been Assyrian triads, 
sundry Hindoo three-fold combinations, such as that of Brahmah, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and others well known to students. It is not, 
however, the theological importance of the number that most 
peremptorily arrests our attention. What is even stranger, and 
perhaps more generally interesting, is that this little numeral is 
perpetually cropping up in every conceivable connection. It is 
obviously nature’s favourite, and it occurs more frequently than 
any other in the purely artificial classifications of man. 

In those epidemics of genius which, from time to time, have 
illumined a specially-favoured age or people, this peculiarity has 
always been very strongly marked. Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Kuripides were all born within a period—brief for the exhibi- 
tion of such a galaxy of dramatic talent—of five-and-forty years, 
and Greece gave us no other tragic poet of any note. In like 
manner, her three greatest philosophers followed each other in 
rapid succession, the second being the pupil of the first, even as 
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the third sat at the feet of the second; and there have been none 
in later or in earlier times worthy to be placed in the same rank 
with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. It is the same with the 
classics of medieval Italy. It has been truly said of Dante, 
Petrarca, and Boccaccio, that they are the three main sources 
of the beautiful, the true, and the great in Italian literature. 
In the very words of the critic, ‘‘i tre fonti principali onde si 
deriva tutto cid che han di bello, di vero, e di grande le lettere italiane.” 
Yet from the Divina Commedia to the Decameron there was a space 
of barely fifty years. Even when we range farther afield and cover 
many centuries of history, we find the same fatality not seldom 
exemplified. Take the “three poets in three distant ages born.” 
Will there ever be a fourth whose epic shall dispute the palm 
with that of Homer, or with that of Virgil, or with that of Milton ? 
Where shall we look for the founder of a creed which is any way 
comparable, whether in popularity or in intrinsic merit, with 
Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, the three systems practised, 
with greater or less strictness, by more than nine-tenths of the 
world’s population? Ethnographers are accustomed to divide 
mankind into three great families, which, they say, are indicated 
by Nature herself; while all terrestrial objects, animate and inani- 
mate, are referred to one or another of the three so-called Kingdoms 
which, in truth, represent, each one of them, a realm more densely 
populated than that of any human sovereign. 

If we turn to the old mythology, the Three bias is there, as we 
very soon discover, in still greater force than the Seven. Mytho- 
logy is a museum of trios. What consternation would ensue were 
it suddenly brought to light that, after all, there was a fourth 
Grace! An addition to, or subtraction from, the number of the 
Furies we might possibly endure; but it would seem little short of 
sacrilege were we constrained to tamper with the roll-call of the 
Fates. Who could ever bear to add one to the grim company of 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, or to impair the triple perfection of 
Euphrosyne and her sisters? The Sirens, the Harpies, the 
Gorgons, again, all attest the favour with which the mysterious 
Three was regarded long before history and chronology came into 
being. The Judgment of Paris turns on precisely the same point, 
and the Judgment of Paris must now be something like three 
thousand years old. In the pale kingdoms of Dis we are met by 
the three-headed Cerberus, and the bench of three Judges, Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and Aacus, or, as some say, Achilles, the name of 
one of whom at least has passed into a proverb for justice without 
mercy. It is here, too, that we find Hecate, the title in the lower 
world of a goddess known on earth as Diana, and on high as 
Luna. Moreover, her chapels are wont to be erected, as a subor- 
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dinate name, Trivia, indicates, at the junction of three ways. 
Perhaps the famous riddle of the Sphinx, which only an Adipus 
could solve, owed its celebrity in some measure to its tripartite 
character. The legend of the Sibylline books certainly loses none 
of its mystery or interest by the prominence it gives to Three and 
its multiples, for is not the same number inseparably connected 
with the groundwork of our own religious belief? We readily 
recognize its peculiar fitness as a symbol of profound solemnity. 
Similarly, we accept without demur the tale of the Horatii and 
Curiatii—not implicitly believing that such a contest ever really 
happened, but welcoming the mystic number of combatants on 
either side as being in harmony with our own estimate of triads. 
The birth of a mighty nation is heralded, happily enough, by the 
introduction at the outset of an internecine conflict, if conflict 
there must be, between powers of Three. With equal satisfaction 
we acquiesce in the story of Horatius and his two comrades who 
so doughtily withstood the assault of Lars Porsena ‘‘in the brave 
days of old.” 

We apportion our earth among three zones, and mathematical 
formule remind us at every turn of the natural propensity of 
geometrical figures to fall into classes which are too many for two 
and not enough for four. The triangle, which is significant of so 
much, may be taken as the basis of three-fold division. Of all 
symbolical figures it is probably the most popular. Its mathe- 
matical value is proved by the fact that it gives its name to a 
complete branch of geometrical study. Its angles can be 
measured in three ways, and only three; according to the size of 
those angles, it is acute, or right-angled, or obtuse ; according to the 
proportionate length of its sides, it is equilateral, or isosceles, or 
scalene. Similarly, the sections of the cone result in the parabola, 
the hyperbola, the ellipse; and the algebraical progressions are 
three. Above all, there are the three dimensions; and the in- 
genuity of many generations of mathematicians has not hitherto 
availed to discover, with any approach to certainty, a fourth. In 
mensuration we reckon by linear, square, and cubic feet; our 
weights are troy, avoirdupois, and pharmaceutical. 

Grammar, to some minds the least sentimental of all known 
studies, tells a like tale. Dry and unsympathizing though it be, 
it cannot resist the all-pervading influence of one, two, three. 
Its genders, persons, numbers, voices, follow the common rule; 
its positive, comparative, and superlative degrees can never be 
exceeded or curtailed. Its cases, it is true, are in Aryan languages 
usually more than three ; but in the original system, the Sanscrit, 
which has the full complement, including locative and instru- 
mental, they may be fairly called seven, for nominative and vocative 
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are really one; and seven and three are both mystic numbers. 
Logicians and grammarians between them have decided that every 
proposition may be so dissected that ultimately it becomes simply 
subject, predicate, and copula. Logic itself exhibits the products 
of thought as terms, as propositions, as inferences; and a 
syllogism consists of two premisses and a conclusion. Mathe- 
matics, in its narrow modern sense, consists of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. 

In fact, look where we will, the irrepressible self-assertion of this 
numeral is continually forced upon our notice, or would be so 
forced if we were not long habituated to its prevalence and _ its 
utility. Dating, as we have seen, from the dim distance of the 
mythological age, and passing through the several regions of 
religious faith, history, and science, it has finally entered into all 
the details of common life, and is now quite indispensable. If the 
idea of Three were suddenly expunged from the human brain, we 
should be in the dark. The Christian doctrine could no longer be 
taught; the division of governments into despotisms, limited 
monarchies, and republics, would become meaningless ; we should 
be unable to appreciate the formula of ‘“ King, Lords, and 
Commons.” We should be lost as regards precedence in the orders 
in our Church: we could no longer distinguish bishop from priest, 
or priest from deacon. Churchmen High, Churchmen Low, and 
Churchmen Broad would become hopelessly jumbled. Even the 
main arteries of modern Christianity, the Protestant, the Romish, 
and the Greek, would cease to be distinguishable. We should have 
to abandon the favourite legend of the Three Kings of Cologne ; 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh would be bereft of their signi- 
ficance ; faith, hope, and charity would be an impossible sister- 
hood. The Three R’s once formed the brief bill-of-fare of the 
humblest education. Board School French and pianos have 
caused us to enlarge our ideas in this respect, and the Dreikaiser- 
bundniss (expressive word!) of reading, writing, and arithmetic is 
dissolved. It leaves us, however, an inexhaustible stock of in- 
stances. Take away our Three, and where would be our botanical 
arrangement of annuals, biennials, and perennials? What would 
become of the farmer without his rotation of grain, grass, and 
roots ? What notion could be formed of Nelson’s victories, won with 
three-masted ships carrying three tiers of guns—a threefold cord 
which was not quickly broken? The schoolboy would be puzzled 
to attach its due import to the terrible line :— 


* Aut disce, aut discede ; manet sors tertia, cedi.” 


Nothing, in short, could compensate us for the disappearance of 
Three. That once gone, a good half of our most fondly-cherished 
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conceptions, if not more, would be irretrievably wrecked. It is 
scarcely too much to say that in Three, and what Three involves 
to us, the essence of our life, spiritual and secular, reposes. Any 
numeral could be more cheerfully dispensed with. Number 1 
might be removed. As individuals we should probably feel the 
difference ; but the world at large would not be incommoded. The 
obliteration of Number 2 would entail a re-adjustment of matri- 
monial relations, and peradventure a relapse into polygamy, 
together with other difficulties which would not be smoothed away 
in a minute. Without Three we should be altogether help- 
less. Being neither beneath the loftiest intellect nor above the 
lowest, it is the total into which our imagination naturally falls. 
Whether we regard it in the aspect of A, B, C, or in that of Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, we feel instinctively that it is, and must always 
be, essential not only to our well-being, but to our being at all. 

We shall, however, be better able to estimate its value if we 
proceed to enumerate a few of the commonplace examples in 
which we have long been pledged to its use; otherwise it 
might, perhaps, be supposed that only in scientific classifica- 
tions or other like divisions of a more or less abstruse character 
could its frequency be fairly noted. We have not far to look. 
Every time we take a railway journey we are brought face to 
face with the invidious process of distinguishing passengers by 
means of a sliding-scale of fares and accommodation. It was 
not thus in the very earliest days of railway enterprise, which 
contemplated only two grades of customers. Soon, neverthe- 
less, the irrepressible hankering after a tertium quid made it 
necessary to enlarge the programme; and we have now for 
many years enjoyed the privilege of a first class, a second, and 
a third. The same principle is brought home to us by the 
division of time in the scholastic world. The three terms in 
the year, though not to the advantage of parents’ pockets and 
boys’ prospects, are now universal. Among the publishers, again, 
the same influence, subtle and mysterious, has long been busily at 
work. What are the books chiefly read in this country, and 
in what shape are they issued to the public? They are three- 
volume novels. The few books which venture to appear in a less 
pretentious form are merely the exceptions. There is no obvious 
reason why the great majority of novels should not be compressed 
into a single volume. It is to this condition that they invariably 
descend if their performance in the fashionable pattern shall have 
proved encouraging. Why are they ter-voluminous in the first 
instance? According to Chesterfield, a novel is ‘‘a little gallant 
history, which must contain a great deal of love, and not exceed 
one or two small volumes.” The heroes and heroines of our 
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most modern fiction comply with the first half of the definition ; 
but they are apt to overstep the limit prescribed in the second. 
They are fond of bold type and bolder margins, more worthy 
of some grand classic than of the lives and loves of characters 
created to-day and forgotten to-morrow. 

The good old fashion of sign-boards, which once swung over 
every shop door, is now practically confined to those houses which 
deal mainly in fluid comforts—fluid, and fleeting also. We may 
deplore this monopoly on the part of the licensed victualler ; but 
the historical interest of the signs is as great as ever. Here the 
number Three is once more in the front rank. There are on record 
no fewer than sixty-nine examples of it in this company. Here we 
find the ‘‘ Three Angels,” and there the ‘‘ Three Merry Devils ;” 
in one street the ‘‘ Three Admirals,” in the next the ‘ Three 
Washerwomen.” An exhaustive catalogue of the patron saints 
thus set forth in triplicate would be tedious ; but it includes Ravens, 
Roses, Turks, Tuns, Crowns, Squirrels, Hats, and Blackbirds. The 
complete list is to be read in Hotten’s elaborate History of Sign- 
boards. There is one, however, which deserves especial mention. 
This is the ‘“‘ Three Legs,” once the sign of Thomas Cockerill, a 
bookseller, over against Grocers’ Hall, in the Poultry. It repre- 
sented, of course, the Manx arms; and, in order to accentuate the 
mysticism, Mr. Cockerill, we are told, was in the habit of de- 
scribing the house, on the title-pages of his publications, as the 
Three Legs and Bible. The wit of the combination, it must be 
owned, is not visible on the surface. Possibly he was thinking of 
the three parts of the Bible—Old Testament, New Testament, and 
Apocrypha—each of which might be fancifully viewed as a moral 
and religious ‘‘leg,” or support. Some element of relevancy must 
surely have lurked in the legend. The improved edition of the 
sign is no longer popular ; but the Legs without the Bible still pro- 
claim certain alehouses. Perhaps, amid the circumstances, it is as 
well that they have parted company. The “three balls” are a 
familiar symbol above the portal of an establishment which with 
us corresponds to the Parisian Mont de Piété. It may be thought 
that they would be fitly superseded by the warning inscribed over 
the entrance of Dante’s Inferno. In these highly educated days 
ii is scarcely needful to add that, instead of being, as was once 
commonly believed, the arms of Lombardy, they formed part of the 
armorial bearings of the Medici, from whose states, and from 
Lombardy, the first bankers came. Their influence may be traced 
in the name and in the business of Lombard Street. The Balls were 
originally blue, and it is only within the present century that they 
have been gilded. According to Mr. Hotten, the popular interpre- 
tation of their existence (for they lost their ancient significance 
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long ago) is that there are two chances to one that whatsoever 
passes under them will never be redeemed. 

Nature has made our lives past, present, and future; and mora- 
lists in all ages, from Socrates to the All Souls’ dial, with its 
* Pereunt et imputantur,” have impressed upon mankind the solemn 
message of time and his tenses. The Romans kept up some sem- 
blance of a tripartite division by means of their monthly Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides, while later nations have had recourse to seven- 
day weeks. It is quite possible, however, to point to traces of the 
inborn love of Three in our modern computation of time also, and 
even in business matters, where its fascination might have been 
expected to have little scope. In the operation known as “bill- 
discounting” allowance is made for what are called days of grace, 
three of which are granted before payment can be legally claimed. 
In London, and perhaps in the provinces, one of the most usual 
arrangements for letting houses is on a three-years agreement. 
A more extended tenancy involves a lease, as above noticed, for 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years—an association of the two 
mystic numbers. It is remarkable that in so prosaic a domain as 
that of the house-agent these two should be precisely the numbers 
which enter most frequently into our calculations. Of late years, 
again, the ruling passion has asserted itself in that popular, but 
possibly not over-wise, method of doing business so widely 
advertised as ‘‘ the three-years system.” Why not two, or four 
or five? Some ‘‘odic” force, of which they were themselves un 
conscious, compelled the piano-dealers and furniture-brokers to fix 
on three, and an arrangement which included for this purpose a 
greater period or a less would now be regarded with suspicion. 
Who ever got up and proposed two or four “cheers for the 
Queen?” The very crier thrice delivers, or delivered, his Norman 
** Oyez!” Instinctively the auctioneer, in his most moving tones, 
delays the inevitable end with his ‘‘ Going, going,—gone!”’ 

We are much attached to the principle of three grades in our 
dignities, whether civil or military. The mayor of the county town 
has aldermen and councillors under him, and Government offices 
almost invariably employ three classes of clerks. Nay: are there 
not—parvis componere magna—three grades in the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, which, after all, derives its title from 
nothing grander than the homely ablution which preceded the in- 
stallation of knights—for cleanliness was not always next to godli- 
ness? Its motto, too, is ‘“* Tria Junctain Uno.” There are three 
stages of generalship; of admiralty, likewise, three. A Parlia- 
mentary Bill is in similar plight: thrice must it issue triumphant 
from the strife of Parties before it can become law. So it is with 
matrimony, according to the rubric of the Established Church ; for, 
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unless the mean advantage of a license be taken, the banns of the 
contracting parties must be thrice published before the ceremony 
can be performed. Despite continual protest, the only public 
vehicles available in the streets of London are the omnibus, the 
* orowler,” and the hansom. Thereis the tram; but it more fitly 
belongs to another triad, the two other members of which are the 
ordinary railroad and the electric development of more recent 
times. Our medium of currency is succinctly written £s.d. Our 
very beer is marked X, XX, XXX. If, unhappily, we enjoy no pri- 
vilege like that embodied in the Jus trium liberorwm of Roman law, 
we are, on the other hand, no longer liable to a trinoda necessitas. 
We have the unrestricted use of pen, ink, and paper, which pri- 
vilege makes our newspaper press alike the most free and the most 
honourable in the world; while the liberty of the subject is so 
untrammelled that our public parks, on every Sunday in the year, 
are the happy hunting ground and rostrum of the tag, rag, and 
bobtail of the Metropolis. Whatever the music may be, a major 
or minor third is seldom absent. 

Finally, the titles of books, especially of novels, tend to show 
that the race of fiction-mongers is not impervious to the same 
magnetic attraction. In former times, as has already been men- 
tioned, we had the ‘‘ Seven Champions of Christendom” and 
other examples of the septenary influence; and recently there 
has been a decided revival in favour of Three. The books of which 
this monosyllable helps to form the superscription are not, as a 
rule, among the immortal works of our greatest authors. What 
they lack in quality, however, they supply in numerical strength. 
To mention them all in detail would be to transcribe some pages of 
a library catologue. For the sake of brevity, we may begin with 
Trollope’s Three Clerks, continue with Black’s Three Feathers, and 
conclude with Three Men in a Boat, or Soldiers Three. This 
practice is quite consistent. Many authors deliver not only their 
titles, but their pet sentiments also, with reference, implied or 
expressed, to the unseen power. While one writer assures us that 
happiness consists in the judicious union of a faith, an occupation, 
and a home, another says that we must not look for success unless 
we can command confidence, ability, and opportunity. This is the 
ter beatus of the poets. The makers of proverbs are seldom to be 
discovered. Their handiwork, as we know, “is one man’s wit, and 
all men’s wisdom,” and, therefore, soon becomes public property ; 
but they, too, whosoever they were, made capital out of our two 
numerals. ‘‘ Seven brothers in a council,” the Spaniard says, 
‘‘make wrong right;” ‘‘ Three know it, all know it,” the Italian 
found; that ‘‘ Three removals are as bad as a fire,’’ we ourselves 
are quite convinced. 
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Pliny, the naturalist, if occasionally rather wide ot the mark, is 
always observant and suggestive. ‘‘ Cur impares numeros,” he 
asks, ‘‘ad omnia vehementiores credimus?” If he had given 
an answer to his own question we should have been for ever 
grateful. Alas! he is silent. He merely cites as an example of the 
superior energy of odd numbers the fact that on those days men’s 
fevers are invariably worse. He cannot explain the tertian. 
Modern physicians cannot explain why typhoid fever reaches its 
crisis on the seventh day, or on the fourteenth, or on the twenty-first. 
Pliny was probably not conscious that his Historia Naturalis was 
itself published in the seventy-seventh year of the Christian calen- 
dar, perhaps the ‘‘ oddest ”’ that was open to him in his generation. 
What would he have thought of that famous Lambach Church, 
triangular, three-towered, three-windowed, having three doors, 
three facades, three organs, three altars in marbles of three 
colours, three sacristies, costing, it is said, 333,333 florins, and 
dedicated to the Trinity? The force of superstition could surely go 
no further. He knew, however, the story of Cesar, who, having 
had a carriage accident, secured a safe journey ever afterwards 
by means of a simple expedient—carmine ter repetito. 

By this time, all save the most hardened sceptic must con- 
fess how persistently the Seven and the Three have entered, 
and do still enter, into human affairs. Instances are so common, 
so ready to our hand, that, as Rosalind suggests to Orlando, we 
are not “‘ gravell’d for lack of matter.” Such an extraordinary array 
of coincidences must really point to a common principle. What 
that principle, or prejudice, may be, we cannot with certainty deter- 
mine. A faint glimmer of it, however, we can discern. We are 
not quite in Cimmerian darkness. We cannot exclaim joyfully, 
with Teufelsdréckh, ‘‘ Es leuchtet mir ein!” We feel, rather than 
know, that it is not owing to mere chance that those two remark- 
ably odd numbers enter so frequently into mortal calculations. 
We are sometimes told that Seven is often used in the Bible to 
express an indefinite number. Who can answer the plain ques- 
tion, “‘ Why?” In the Book of Job a precise account is given of 
that patriarch’s possessions both before and after the grievous 
trial in the course of which his three friends—three again— 
comforted him so sorrily. We read that his latter end was more 
blessed than his beginning. His flocks and herds were exactly 
doubled. The number of his family, however, and the proportion 
of males and females, remained exactly the same, as if incapable of 
improvement. Moreover, both number and proportion are signifi- 
cant. ‘‘ He had also Seven sons and Three daughters.” 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY: A SCHEME. 


THis time last year a vigorous agitation created much public 
interest in the need for a reform of our military system. It would 
not be well if the subject were lost sight of in the Home Rule con- 
troversy. It is of more importance to us that we should have an 
Imperial home to rule than that we should be unanimous; or 
disunited, as to the ideal system of governance. The military 
question was left unsolved, and is more pressing than ever. I need 
not apologize, then, for laying before the readers of The National 
Review a modest offering to the country’s knowledge of the subject. 
The scheme of reorganization to be sketched is, I believe, sound ; 
but I shall be well content if it does little more than revive public 
concern in the most important political question of the day. 

Although international politics seem at this moment serene, it is 
certain that the continent of Europe presents a problem the only 
solution of which, as far as the insight of experience can tell, is a 
war involving in its issue the existence of the States at strife, 
and the contingent interests of every European nation. They are 
sanguine who suppose that England is unlikely to be drawn into 
the prospective turmoil. It is for us to consider whether we are 
in a condition to take a creditable and profitable part in such a 
struggle; or whether, if we are able to remain neutral, we shall 
be fit to face the state of affairs in which the struggle will result— 
a state of things which, whatever happens, will be less favourable 
to ourselves than any which we have known since France and 
Germany, with their allies, became too intent in watching each 
other to interfere with us. A satisfactory answer to either question 
is impossible ; but it is impossible, also, to ignore the question; 
and I propose to consider some of the means by which the Empire 
might be made secure against a possibility, usually unheeded, with 
which events may ere long bring us face to face—an invasion 
of the British Isles. 

We may take it as the basis of our calculations that the British 
Fleet will in the long run prove superior to its opponents, or that, 
at all events, it will be able to prevent them from holding com- 
mand of the Channel for any length of time. Nevertheless, the 
exigencies of naval warfare may enable a hostile fleet to obtain 
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superiority in our own waters for a time sufficient to cover the 
passage of a formidable army to our coasts. To prepare to meet 
any of the armed nations of the Continent which should have 
leisure and opportunity to employ its whole land force against us 
would involve the introduction of universal service in England. 
Presuming, for the sake of argument, that this contingency is 
unlikely to be realized, we cannot conceal from ourselves that, 
whilst our supremacy at sea is likely, to be challenged by fleets 
not much inferior to our own, our dominions on land will not 
improbably be assailed on the North-West frontier of India, and 
even on the coasts of England itself in the manner and to the 
extent we have just described. 

Howsoever much it be increased, the fleet cannot ensure the 
safety of India; and, although the invasion of England might be 
made impossible by reinforcing the Navy, this would be done at far 
greater expense than by a sound system of military organization, 
which would have the further advantage of strengthening the 
situation in India. Moreover, the hands of our Admirals would be 
freed for offensive operations, which are necessary to a complete 
success at sea. Anxiety for the safety of England itself would be 
removed if confidence could be placed in the ability of the Army to 
concentrate rapidly enough, in such numbers and such quality, 
to make it certain that an irruption of even 150,000 men, the 
greatest force which we have supposed to have a chance of being 
thrown upon the coast, would be defeated. 

It is possible that we could have such an Army, and that at a cost 
very little greater than that which now, by general consent, yields 
such unsatisfactory results. 

The military policy of Britain may be said to have three princi- 
pal objectives :— 

I. The defence of the Kingdom against a “raid-invasion” of 
(say) four Army Corps which may be thrown upon the coast during 
the absence, or the temporary embarrassment, of our fleet. 

II. Defence of the North-West frontier of India. At the present 
moment we should have great advantages on our side in case of 
war; but these advantages will become neutralized when the terri- 
tories north-west of our frontier become more opened up and 
developed, and the communications are improved. Further, the 
course of events may set free large numbers of Russian troops 
who are now employed elsewhere. The best way of meeting those 
dangers, should they arise, is to develop and improve our Army 
at home. 

III. Ability to place in the field an expeditionary force to assist 
a continental ally, or to strike at the communications of a Russian 
attack on India. That consideration is a corollary to the others. 
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Time is no longer on the side of the defence; nor did passive 
defence ever end otherwise than in defeat. To resign all power of 
taking the offensive is, therefore, not to be thought of. 

The principal proposals for reform which have been urged by the 
most competent persons are as follows :— 

1. That the control of the military and naval affairs of the 
Empire should be subject to a Council or Parliament representing 
the whole of it; not the United Kingdom only. 

2. That one and the same Minister should represent both the 
Navy and the Army in the Cabinet. 

3. That, the authority of the Cabinet having been secured, the 
military chiefs should be given a free hand in the preparation of 
the materials confided to them. The Indian system of supreme 
direction of command and administration has been recommended. 

4. Alterations in the conditions of service with a view towards 
rendering them more popular and increasing the fighting strength 
of the Army. Long service for India and the Colonies; short 
service for home, to train a Reserve. A prospect of fixed employ- 
ment to be held out to long-service men, in the way of pension, 
or of employment in the Civil Services, or otherwise. 

5. Removal of petty grievances as recommended by the Wantage 
Committee. 

6. Higher battle training to be insisted on. 

7. Organization and training of the Reserve, and strict limitation 
of their liability to recall to the colours. 

8. Decentralization of command and administration, and the 
creation of the real responsibility of individuals. 

9. Great development of the system of registration of horses, 
and Government control over breeding operations. 

10. Maintenance of higher establishments of horses for Cavalry 
and Artillery, and of materiel and field guns, sufficient to mobilize 
the forces we intend to employ beyond the sea, without denuding 
the United Kingdom. 

To these propositions, which are insisted upon by a consensus of 
the best authorities, two may be added :— 

a. A division of the United Kingdom into three Army Corps 
Districts, each of which should further be divided into three 
Regions; each Region to be an independent unit of command and 
administration. 

b. A reform of the auxiliary forces on the principle of sacrificing 
numbers to efficiency, and of rendering a proportion of the forces 
liable for service abroad in the event of a great war. (A great war 
to have the same definition as the state of National Emergency, 
which justifies the Government in calling out the Reserves.) Also, 
that these forces should be fairly paid and adequately equipped at 
the public expense. 
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The only system by which rapid mobilization can be obtained is 
a Territorial division of the United Kingdom, on the basis of popu- 
lation, similar to that of every Continental State. The principal 
objection to such a division has hitherto been that it would not 
fit in with the actual quartering of the troops, and that the ex- 
pense of building new barracks would be too heavy. We propose, 
however, that the forces now called “ Auxiliary” should be reorgan- 
ized on a scale which should increase their importance greatly ; and 
that they should not only form the army for defending the country 
from invasion, but should contribute a portion of the troops required 
for warlike operations beyond the sea. Each Region should form a 
unit intact of Volunteers; each Army Corps District a unit intact 
of the troops of the Line, within whose Region those troops should be 
exclusively quartered during their service at home. <A blending of 
recruits from different parts of the country in each corps of the Line 
is recommended to the extent adopted at present in spite of the 
Territorial system which is supposed to exist. 

It must be remembered that if Britain is involved in a war 
necessitating operations on land on the same scale as the last French 
war imposed upon her, our military system would have to be greatly 
expanded. Our organization, then, should be shaped so as to prove 
sufficiently elastic to accommodate itself to vast extension. 

Each battery of the Volunteers, each squadron, each company, 
should have its local headquarters for training, recruiting, and 
mobilization. 

In dealing with the Auxiliary Forces—the Yeomanry, the Militia, 
and the Volunteers—the Yeomanry would probably, if we were 
invaded (while a considerable number of our troops were engaged 
oversea), be the only cavalry in the country, when they would be 
invaluable. Accordingly, everything should be done to encourage 
and improve the force, hitherto neglected. As in our other ser- 
vices, so in this: a number of cadres, absurdly large in propor- 
tion to the fighting strength, are maintained. Even after the recent 
measures of reform, 39 regiments are to be maintained for an eftec- 
tive strength of less than 10,000 sabres—about 250 men to a regi- 
ment. At the lowest computation, no squadron should in peace 
consist of less than 100 sabres (for that means an even smaller 
effective on the battle-field), and four squadrons should go to a 
regiment. If each Region under the proposed Territorial division 
had one brigade of three regiments, we should have 27 regiments, 
or 108 squadrons, in all. It would be better to reduce this force to 
two regiments in a brigade than to maintain the larger number of 
cadres with insufficient effective strength. 

The Yeomanry needs more money. If it is worth anything, it is 
worth whatever is required to yield a satisfactory result. Its horses 
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should be registered at a fair fee when they could not be sold or 
changed without permission. A higher standard of excellence, 
particularly in musketry, should be insisted upon. More frequent 
drills are necessary. All that is required can be taught to each 
squadron separately. Eight days’ training for the regiment should 
suttice. 

It would be expedient to merge the Militia and the Volunteers 
into one force under the name of Volwnteers, which is the more 
modern and more popular. Whilst consisting of much smaller 
numbers than the present enrolled strength of the two forces, it 
should have much greater cohesion, higher training, better dis- 
cipline, and complete equipment. Most important of all: the 
whole force should be adequately paid. 

Apart from a universal service, nothing short of such a reform 
appears likely to provide troops of the right quality. Naming this 
force Volunteers would facilitate its creation by rendering the 
project popular. The force, however, would differ in several im- 
portant respects from the Volunteer Force as it now exists. To 
take the Infantry as a sample of the proposed organization : 
There should be twelve battalions of active troops in each Region, 
108 in all; and 108 battalions of Territorial troops similarly 
distributed. 

The men should be enrolled for 

One year’s recruit service, 

Eight years’ active service, 

Three years’ Reserve of active battalions. 
For the remainder of service in the Volunteers men should be 
enrolled in the Territorial Battalion corresponding to the active 
battalion in which they had served. Should the recruit elect to. 
serve his recruit’s time at a dépét, it should be reduced to 84 days. 
Before a man could be enrolled as a trained Volunteer in the 
Infantry, he should have to pass a certain fixed standard of 
musketry and drill. The liability of the active battalions should 
be as follows : In case of a war with any one of a specified list of 
Powers, or with a combination of them, they should become avail- 
able in regular roster for service beyond the sea, either for garrison- 
ing the coaling stations or for reinforcing an army in the field. In 
view of the extreme rarity of those occasions (in the last 78 years 
the country has only once been engaged in war with a great 
Power), it is probable that such a liability would not be unpopular : 
and it would much increase the military spirit of the force and its 
prestige. In case of a great war the liability of the Territorial 
cadres would be to assist in garrisoning the United Kingdom to 
meet invasion or the imminent danger of it. 

For all small wars and colonial expeditions the resources of the 
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Regular Army should suffice. The liabilities of the Yeomanry, of 
the Volunteer Artillery, and of the Engineers, should be determined 
on similar principles. During eight years’ service in the active 
cadres each man should have to attend a fixed number of company 
drills annually, and undergo the same course of musketry as the 
Line, besides battalion training of eight or ten days. During 
his service in the Reserve of active cadres, musketry only should 
be required; in the Territorial cadres a much smaller number 
vf musters for company drill and a biennial course of musketry 
would be sufficient. 

Each of the 216 battalions should be maintained, as nearly as 
possible, at a strength of 1,000 men. We should then have rather 
more riflemen, of higher training and military value, than are now 
enrolled in the Volunteers. Each man will be liable during the first 
part of his service to greater sacrifices, while he will be able to earn 
an easier position as he acquires seniority. The training of old 
soldiers will not be thrown away, and the problem of maintaining 
cadres of men in their prime without keeping them long from their 
homes and employments will have been solved. Parliament would 
have to fix the rate of pay with regard to the amount of sacrifice 
of time and labour required, and the risk of war service involved. 
The whole of the vote now applied to the Militia would become 
available; and almost the whole of the expenditure would flow 
directly into the pockets of the labouring classes, from whom the 
rank and file of the Volunteers would be drawn. The system 
might be expected, therefore, to prove not unacceptable to the 
class which is now politically dominant in England. 

No real discipline or efficiency can be hoped for from men who 
are merely amusing themselves; and it is manifestly unfair that 
what is everyone’s business should fall entirely on the patriotic, 
and that they should reap no reward. The privileges of Volunteers 
should be jealously guarded by Parliament, and it should be 
made worth a man’s while to serve his time and to pass on into 
the Territorial cadres. Although the terms of service have been 
laid down precisely, it is probable that, at first, considerable 
elasticity might have to be admitted in practice. It would be 
necéssary, however, that the strength of the different cadres should 
be maintained, so that the country should have at its disposal 
a compact force of known strength and trustworthy quality. 

An alternative plan would be to reorganize the Militia, training a 
force of Field Artillery for them, and making them available for 
service beyond the sea, while retaining the Volunteers and the 
Yeomanry, in their present shape, solely for Home Defence. The 
advantage of this scheme would be that existing institutions would 
sufter less dislocation. The disadvantages would be that the present 
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Militia vote would not only not be available for increasing the 
efficiency of the Volunteers, but would not nearly suffice for the 
Militia itself—that is, if the force were really fit to take the field by 
the side of the troops of the Line ;—while all the old drawbacks 
would continue to hamper the Volunteer Force, and the use of 
the large number of trained men who pass through its ranks as a 
last organized reserve would be foregone. 

The district of each Volunteer squadron, company, and battery, 
being fixed, a good groundwork of military organization for the 
whole country is obtained ; while the increasing tactical importance 
of the smaller units of Infantry and Cavalry permits of a very 
thorough training in limited areas without long or frequent assem- 
blies in regiment and battalion. Further, the organization is one 
which might be applied to the Colonies. Indeed, in a similar shape, 
it is actually established in some of them. It is not easy to foresee 
whether Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers would easily accom- 
modate themselves to the new order of things ; but were it evident 
that Parliament and the Ministry were in earnest, and knew their 
own minds, serious opposition, it is probable, would not arise. Two 
objections to the scheme will readily occur. 

The first springs from the difficulty which Ireland presents in any 
scheme of military reform. I allude to the British prejudice 
against the thought of a Volunteer Force in that country. We have 
not quite forgotten the history of the last Volunteer Army in 
Ireland. I believe, however, that the substitution of smaller 
numbers of trained men—men not only employed annually for a 
month’s “job,” but under a long engagement to Government, and 
holding a stake in the national welfare for the present Irish Militia— 
would not create a public danger. On the contrary, it might attach 
to the State many of the best class of Irishmen. Surely it is 
not unreasonable to hope that the time is at last approaching when 
the danger and weakness to the whole Empire caused by the dis- 
affection of the mass of the Irish electorate will cease. Were the 
English people agreed on the “Irish Question”—and not im- 
possibly they may have urgent necessity for agreeing ere long— 
Ireland would not remain a trouble. The system of keeping the 
arms and equipment of Volunteer troops might have to be changed 
throughout the Kingdom. 

Great difficulties would be encountered in adapting a symmetrical 
organization to the local necessities of the Volunteers; but none of 
them would be insurmountable. 

The importance of the proposed force would attract excellent 
officers; and if the rank and file were liberally dealt with, and 
their sacrifices fairly compensated, a hold over them would be ob - 
tained, and minor obstacles in carrying out the scheme would 
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be got over. Some latitude would have to be observed in permit- 
ting men to transfer their services from one corps and locality to 
another corps and locality when the stress of trade compelled them 
to migrate. The Territorial partition into Regions would have to 
be regulated, not only on the basis of population, but also by the 
number of men willing to serve in different districts. Lancashire, 
for example, might yield a much larger force in proportion to 
population than the West of England. 

Special provision would have to be made for men who actually 
were obliged to serve beyond the sea. They should be treated 
similarly to the troops of the Line as regards pension for wound- 
ness, sickness, and misadventure, occasioned by the public service. 
Parliament would have to protect Volunteers in the matter of 
losing their employment by the exigencies of the Service by special 
legislation, or by the incidence of taxation, or otherwise. In view 
of the fact that a great war involving this country in important 
operations by land would probably compel us to adopt universal 
service, the men who held a vested interest by belonging to the 
Volunteer Force under the proposed terms before the outbreak of 
war would occupy a position of much advantage compared with 
that of the men compulsorily enrolled. 

Inventions are yearly making an invasion of England more feas- 
ible, while the military and naval armaments of our neighbours, the 
march of political events, and the decisive results possibly to be 
obtained, all tend to the same result. Should France and her allies, 
or the Triple Alliance, gain supremacy on the Continent, we should 
be confronted by an aggressively triumphant and perhaps hostile 
coalition, and there can be no doubt that if we seemed likely to 
fall an easy prey a bold leader would make the attempt. 

All military systems take time to get into working order and to 
produce their best results, and the longer we put off reform the less 
benefit we shall reap from it when it is forced upon us by a critical 
situation. Now is the accepted time. Is it too much to expect of 
the patriotism of both the great political Parties that they should 
co-operate on a question so vital ? 


C. W. Batting, 
Lieut. 7th Dragoon Guards. 


AT THE EDGE OF ITALY. 


Bosco CHIESANUOVA is a Veronese summer resort, 3,000 feet above 
the sea, and five hours’ drive from Can Grande’s city. The actual 
distance is about twenty miles; but it is collar-work nearly the 
whole way. Once past the fortified hills outside Porta Ves- 
covo, the road mounts between the limestone walls of Val Pantena, 
through chestnut groves, and across fat uplands to the first spurs of 
the Alps. Pine-woods rise ahead parted by tortuous ravines; bold 
ridges stretch forth into the plain. 

One skirts great bluffs of limestone—younger brothers of the 
Tirolese Schlern—seamed by horizontal lines of caves, and the 
ground all about yawns with quarries of red Veronese stone. 
Hedges give place to loose stone walls; houses are roofed; gardens 
are fenced by slabs of the same mottled pink stone, resembling 
monstrous slices of Castile soap. 

Magnified Sussex downs spread in huge billows about us, sink 
into wooded hollows, and rise eastward to a lofty ridge capped by 
the cone of Purga di Velo. In spite of the Italian sky, Lombard 
Plain and the grand bulwark of Garda’s mountains climbing in slow 
curves to misty summits, downs, chalk-pits, and oak-copses give a 
familiar English aspect to the landscape. So on for miles; then 
the way is steeper, pines are taller; the bones of the world break 
through the turf in limestone reefs. There is a glimpse of grey 
peaks to the north above an amphitheatre of forest ; scattered 
houses appear, and the gaunt, white barracks of the “ Alpine regi- 
ment”; and here at last is Chiesanuova, the capital of the “ Thir- 
teen Communes” formerly known as “I Monti del Carbon,” or 
Charcoal Mountains. 

It is an untidy townlet, with a fringe of raw new houses, loose 
stones, and timbers; but it is enchantingly placed on a height com- 
manding half Lombardy, clasped by rocks and woods, and backed by 
the Lessini range, which divides this corner of Italy from Austrian 
Tirol. To the west, beyond broken land scored by the limestone gullies 
peculiar to the district, long-flanked Monte Baldo rears its bulk; and at 
the root of this noble mountain a stretch of Lake Garda is seen ; and 
the Peschiera forts, and the tip of Catullus’s island home thrust 
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forth like a tongue in the blue water. It is the Lombard Plain 
that gives life and variety to the prospect. The glory of it, and the 
vastness, seem to widen one’s mental horizon and sweep petty cares 
away. Ever-changing effects and colours play over its surface (on 
clear mornings even the far-distant Apennines are visible); the 
Adige and lesser streams, on their way to the sea, inscribe the great 
green level with a hundred silvery scrolls ; and rice-fields and lagoons 
gleain like mirrors beyond. 

On this plain of historic fights, these watery arabesques might 
be runes recording the deeds of the dead on a grander scale than 
the memorial tower—that white speck away, to the right—raised 
to the heroes of Solferino and San Martino. 

Chiesanuova is a very primitive place, and nothing is done to 
advertise its charms to the outer world; yet the peaks of the 
Tirolese “ Cadrega,” within a day’s work, deserve your notice ; and the 
Lessini summits, Corno d’Acquilio and Monte Malera, are interesting 
and easy ascents. Italian landlords, however, are unspeculative, 
and Italian visitors unexacting. Fearing increased prices, the 
visitors prefer the place as it is. Both fall back on the formula 
that in the mountains, si s¢, one must rough it. Accordingly, 
year after year, Veronese families contentedly return to the same 
frowzy lodgings; the two bad hotels are always crammed to over- 
flowing ; and the dingy fly-blown cafés in the Piazza drive a thriv- 
ing trade. Still, new houses are springing up on the waste ground 
behind. In one of them, Casa Luigia Tinazzi, good accommodation 
and cleanliness may be found. Western windows frame exquisite 
views of Lake Garda and its peaks; front ones look to the ridge of 
Monte Tabor, crowned by the groves and turrets of Count P——’s 
hospitable home, and forming a Giant’s Causeway to the heights 
beyond. The Tinazzi house is reputed to be quiet; but quietness 
is loosely understood at Chiesanuova. Instead of merely comprising 
an extravagant proportion of deaf-mutes, all its inhabitants might 
be deaf. To have blocks of stone quarried and grooved and blown 
up at one’s front door, iron girders hammered close by, wood 
chopped and sawn behind, bowls played on the road a few yards off, 
all the small fry of the place romping in and out of empty carts on 
the green, tipsy peasants wrangling over games of “ Morra” at the 
pot-house round the corner, together with frequent clanging of 
church bells—this scarce realizes hopes of silvan seclusion. It is a 
good day when only hammering and chiselling go on incessantly 
from five o’clock in the morning to seven p.m. As extra treats, pig 
markets are held on our green. One of these greeted our arrival 
in the retreat; and the interest of watching the crowd and dis- 
covering that the elder peasants assembled mostly wore a Tirolese 
costume of knee-breeches, blue hose, red garters, and feathered 
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hats, did not close one’s ears to the squeals of their ill-treated ware. 
Then, what a crescendo when, the day’s business done, unsold beasts 
scampered the wrong way, were roughly recaptured, driven by their 
poor tails, and hoisted by their ears into carts ! 

The big Piazza, of course, is the centre of Chiesanuovan life. It 
is an irregular oblong: with picturesque houses and shops on one 
side, and great white church, massive red belfry, and scattered 
dwellings, on the other, overhanging woods and plain. A white 
marble Virgin on a column stands in the middle of the square, 
where, at nightfall, male and female voices intoning the “ Rosary ” 
in turn, peasants kneel devoutly in prayer. 

The church dates from the XIII. century. Its well-proportioned 
interior has pointed Gothic arches. Unluckily, it has been restored, 
and the time-worn stone pillars are painted to imitate Verona 
marble. Despite the tawdriness of its decorations, the interior is 
effective in festival array. Sunbeams filtered through stained glass, 
and festoons and draperies of red, blue, green, and yellow tarletan, 
play pretty tricks of colour on the throng of white-veiled heads in 
the nave. The men are packed apart in choir and transept, for the 
old custom of dividing the sexes still obtains in Chiesanuova. High 
mass is always accompanied by brisk operatic airs, and the “Traviata” 
drinking song is thought appropriate to the elevation of the Host. 
When the preacher appears in the pulpit, the congregation compose 
themselves for the sermon by turning down the seats of their pray- 
ing stools; during this clatter the orator has time to blow his 
nose, and his acolyte to settle comfortably on the pulpit stairs. 
From the enlightened parish-priest one is sure to hear kindly, well- 
delivered teachings suited to the needs of his flock ; but sometimes 
a burly Capuchin, with dramatic gesticulation and rhetoric, takes 
his place, or a Jesuit missionary calls sinners to repentance by 
declaring that recent floods, earthquakes, and hailstorms, had been 
sent to punish them for taking God’s name in vain. 

Chiesanuova is pious, and the parish is large. During the five 
days devoted to the “ Forty Hours” all the country-side poured 
into the town. On Sunday it joined in a monster procession, 
bearing three Madonnas and a dozen saints, that took more than an 
hour to wind its multi-coloured length round the Church to the 
cross at the edge of the woods and back again to the altar. Every 
afterncon these days one saw the women, with their veils and 
books wrapped in handkerchiefs, tramping away to their distant 
homes ; most of the men remained behind to drink and gamble. 

Although too fond of wine, the mountaineers are peaceful and 
courteous even in their cups. “Pardon, Signora: I’m drunk,” one of 
the tipplers said as he lurched against a lady on the road. Even 
street boys are polite, stopping their games to let you pass with 
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friendly nods and smiles. The babies are a well-fed, rosy throng, 
born of comely mothers. 

Save for the abundance of deaf and dumb, one might imagine 
that neither excess of merrymaking in summer, nor of huddling 
in close stables during the long winter, impaired the vigour of the 
race, derived, according to local tradition, from the ancient Cim- 
brians, and, undoubtedly, from some Teutonic stock. This ethno- 
logical problem shall be touched upon anon. Meanwhile it should 
be explained that Bosco Chiesanuova is a misnomer. Two hundred 
years ago, when these hills still supplied all Venice with fuel, the 
Bosco may have deserved its name; but, at the rate the timber is 
now vanishing, it will soon be as a Scotch deer forest. Pastures pay 
better than trees. Therefore, the land is split into small holdings, 
and the woods are scattered patches, seldom extending over more 
than a few acres. Two or three hillsides are still covered with fine 
beeches, and a few splendid firs linger in the hollows; but most of 
the trees are of less than moderate growth. One sees no giant aisles 
of pines, as in the Tuscan wilds of Camaldoli, Abetone, and Vallom- 
brosa. Nevertheless, these Chiesanuovan woods are charming in 
their way. The glades are scored with limestone reefs like tiny 
Pompeian streets; and the winding ravines, called Vaji, almost as 
deep as American cafions, give unexpectedness to the landscape. 
Flowers are plentiful, for the field and alpine floras meet here in 
equal luxuriance. Every cleft of moss-cushioned boulder is rosy 
with cyclamen; campanule and mulleins rear blue and yellow 
spikes ; pirolas nestle on northern slopes; gentians and eye-bright 
carpet the ground; and giant gentians tower up in glorious azure 
plumes. 

The worst fault of the district is its scarcity of water. No tor- 
rents course down these silent hills. The nearest spring—a mere 
trickle—is two miles off; and the only considerable water runs from 
the rocks of Scandole, nearly double that distance from the town. 
Still, paradoxically, Chiesanuova does a brisk trade in_ ice. 
Rain-water is stored in innumerable ponds and reservoirs, flanked 
by wigwam-like ice pits. One is always meeting carts full of great 
dripping slabs covered with layers of pine twigs. 

Industry and thrift rule in this prosperous township. There are 
no beggars, no tramps, and (seeing that all doors are left on the 
latch) apparently no thieves ; and nearly all the land is owned by 
peasants. This is an ideal state of things; but one’s admiration for 
it is rather marred by personal inconvenience. To keep out tres- 
passing cattle, every wood and pasture is enclosed by stone walls, 
which, although low and loose, oblige the rambler to continual 
gymnastics. Practice is needed to negotiate these barriers without 
bringing down tons of rock upon one’s toes. Success soon gives zest 
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to the effort: especially on finding that the cattle are not penned in 
here or there on account of their ferocity, but that the cows are as 
amiable as the people, and even bulls inoffensive. 

Besides strolls in dreamy glades among birds, squirrels, butter- 
flies, and flowers, a good deal of stiff climbing may be done, up and 
down precipitous Vaji to lonely hill-towns. For military reasons, no 
carriage-roads are allowed to connect the frontier villages. Thus, 
although interesting Erbezzo and the sanctuary crag of Purga di 
Velo are within a few miles of Chiesanuova, it is impossible to reach 
them on wheels without first driving down more than half-way to 
Verona, and remounting by a circuitous route. Certainly, in case 
of war with Austria, an invading force would be more likely to 
attempt unguarded passes than to steam down Lake Garda or 
run the gauntlet of the Val d’Adige forts. 

The vicinity of the frontier adds to Chiesanuova’s charms. An 
exiled Trentino settled in Italy comes hither every summer to gaze 
at his native province and sigh for its freedom from Austrian rule. 
The boundary-stone on Monte Sparviero, 6,000 feet above the sea, 
may be reached in an easy three-hours ride across the pastures of 
Podesteria; and, standing beside it, one looks over a precipice into 
the verdant depths of Tirolese Val de’ Ronchi, at the foot of 
the Cadrega. To the left, past jagged headlands, lies a 
riband-like stretch of Val d’Adige, with river and rail apparently 
running uphill beyond Ala. From this lofty perch, with one foot 
(as it were) in Tirol, we seemed to gaze into a world of dreams. Mists 
suddenly appearing from below, half-veiled the lovely view, and 
floated in filmy trails over the opposite crags and fields. Besides, 
the mere sight of another land stirs the imagination, and (“ Irre- 
dentista” theories notwithstanding) there is a difference of physiog- 
nomy between Italy and Tirol. Even the solitary fxrmhouse 
nestling yonder among the firs at the foot of our mountain is quite 
distinct in its broad-eaved cosy trimness from the gaunt home- 
steads this side of the border. Patches of rhododendrons a hun- 
dred yards below enhanced the impression of northernness, and pre- 
sently an agile Italian revenue-man came bounding up the steep 
with the alpen-roses and edelweiss he had plucked for us. 

The pastures of Podesteria are vast rolling downs ending in sud- 
den precipices to the north, and sinking southwards by wooded 
ravines to the Lombard Plain. Cattle innumerable are grazing on 
the treeless waste ; in every hollow are tiny ponds, and a few herds- 
men’s huts in the shape of miniature wigwams. The only buildings 
far and wide are one rude stone inn and a chapel, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the group of grey rocks behind them. 

On that blazing, cloudless day, there was no suggestion of bleak- 
ness in the landscape; the turf was a flower-garden of golden 
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arnica, torquoise forget-me-nots, grey campanule, and scented nigri- 
tella; only tinkling cow-bells broke the stillness; but one could 
imagine what a place of desolation it must be when swept by 
howling winds or deep in snow. The guard who had so lightly 
leapt into Tirol for a handful of flowers must have a dreary time 
in this exposed station. Once a year, however, there is a high fes- 
tival at Podesteria. Mass is served in the little chapel; there is 
dancing and merry-making; crowds of Tirolese flock over the 
border, and subjects of the King join hands with subjects of the 
Kaiser. 

Another favourite excursion from Chiesanuova is to Cima di 
Malera, at the eastern end of the Lessini range. Again, taking 
horse at Tracchi, where the carriage-road ends, one mounts to the 
summit by a route more varied and steeper than the Podesteria 
path. Again one traverses vast downs with bluffs and boulders of 
limestone on all sides; but these rock-girt pastures and inter- 
vales command more striking scenery; and, crossing the head of 
the Squaranto ravine, one notes with interest that even this deep 
and precipitous gorge starts, like other Vaji, from a shallow dint 
in the downs. These dry cajions are, indeed, the most curious fea- 
ture of the Lessini region. The dairy farms scattered about are 
different from the picturesque woodland “ Malghe” of South Tirol. 
These of the Lessini are rough stone shanties on treeless slopes, with 
internal arrangements of a primitive sort; but their cream and 
curds are delicious, and send us refreshed on to the Croce di 
Malera. This crag overhangs a deep narrow gully walled by won- 
derful cliffs, orange and grey, backed by sharp pinnacles, and zig- 
zagged by a perilous tract to Recoaro. The frontier station lies far 
below on the bank of a small torrent that, after speeding to earth- 
quaky Tregnago, is seen, increased to a respectable river, twisting 
across the plain to the Adige. Westwards, through a gap in the 
hills, the towered ridge of Monte Tabor is throned among the woods 
of Chiesanuova. The double cone of the Malera Alta rises steeply 
beside our lesser crag; and after luncheon we climb to the stone 
man on the summit, and gain a wider view of Tirol. The edge of 
Italy is wilder and more precipitous here than at Podesteria, and 
the Cadrega peaks show their finest profile at the turn of Val de’ 
Ronchi. Beyond, in dream-like distance, rise range after range of 
peaks with seams of snow and ice. We had made the ascent along 
the crest of the ridge; but now, zigzagging down into an intervale, 
we reached the “ Busa,” or Hole of Malera. 

This surprising cavern must have been the moulin of a pre- 
historic glacier. It resembles a huge artificial well. Its circle of 
limestone is nearly perfect, only interrupted at one section by a few 
intruding crags. Its diameter is at least one-third greater than 
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that of the famous XVI.-century Pozzo 8. Patrizio at Orvieto, 
and its depth is unknown. The mass of snow and ice about a 
hundred feet down has never been probed to the bottom. Quanti- 
ties are continually extracted ; but the supply seems inexhaustible. 
A few yards off a smaller hole of irregular form leads to a cavern 
containing a tiny spring of water. This also must have been a 
moulin. Near it I found bits of stone scored with ice marks. No 
guide-book mentions those curious pits, and, as far as I know, no 
written account of them exists. 

Despite the neglect of its natural beauties, the Lessini region is 
well known to ethnologists. Germans and Italians are engaged in 
hot controversy as to its original population. Like their neighbours 
of the Seven Communes in the Vicentine hills, the people of the 
Thirteen Communes claim descent from a Cimbrian horde, said to 
have found refuge in the wilds when routed by Marius on the 
Paduan Plain. The theory is held by many German and a few 
Italian savants. All quote the testimony of the Danish King 
Frederick IV., who, visiting these mountains and the Seven Com- 
munes in 1708, declared that the people spoke the language of 
Jutland, the home of the ancient Cimbri. According to Bene- 
detto, an esteemed Tirolese authority, the supposed Cimbri were a 
Teuton tribe, summoned to Italy by Theodoric early in the VI. 
century. 

Other Germans maintain that the people of both the Thirteen 
and the Seven Communes are merely Germanic “ islands” derived 
from the Teutons of Tirol, and parted from the parent stock by the 
Italianization of the neighbouring districts in the XII. and 
XIII. centuries. Next comes Schneller’s theory that all the 
Trentino, the Veronese highlands, Vicenza, and even Verona and 
Padua, once formed a compact Teutonic nation, and, consequently, 
that the inhabitants of all this region are of German descent. This 
is contradicted by Italian ethnologists: especially by Professors 
Marinelli and Malfatti, who urge many arguments to show that, 
even in the old times, the province of Trent included a strong 
Italian element, and that the Lessini, instead of being merely 
colonized by German settlers, have been continuously inhabited 
from a very remote period. Indeed, the flint implements found in 
the Velo caves,a few miles from Chiesanuova, prove the existence of a 
population in the neolithic age. Near these caves, on the cone of 
Monte Purga, there was once a fortress of unknown origin, after- 
wards replaced by a medizval stronghold, and now the site of a 
great sanctuary visible, on its lofty perch, even from Venice. Relics 
of Roman occupation abound in the eastern hills of the Lessini ; 
Tregnago and Selva di Progno contributing various inscriptions, 
San Vitale in Arco remains of fortifications; while the Verona 
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Museum has stores of weapons, ornaments, glass, pottery, and 
imperial coins, exhumed from a Roman villa in the same district. 

The names of the Thirteen Communes are certainly of Latin 
derivation,* and so are those of the larger villages; but many 
hamlets bear German appellations, such as “Gries,” “Gierz,” and 
“Becherle.” The term “Lessini” comes from “lexin,” signifying 
pasture land. 

Whether derived from Cimbrian warriors or from Tirolese 
nomads, this mountain race has a strong German strain. Light 
eyes and hair abound, and most of the babies have lint-white 
polls. The people cling proudly to the Cimbrian tradition, and 
point, as evidence, to the hamlet of Cimberlini, in the hills behind 
Chiesanuova. In any case, the legendary Cimbrians must have 
died out by a.p. 814, when (as shown by documentary proofs, con- 
tracts of sale and lease, etc.) the greater part of the highlands 
belonged to Veronese monasteriest and nobles, and served to 
pasture their cattle. Then, about the middle of the XII. 
century, a nomadic German tribe drifted across the border to the 
Seven Communes, and soon, overflowing into Veronese territory, 
were allowed by the Bishop to settle on the Lessini. In 1376, 
another Bishop of Verona, Pietro della Scala, confirmed this per- 
mission by granting a twenty-tive years’ lease of the mountains to 
two German chiets, Olderico of Altissimi and Olderico of Vicenza, 
who fixed their abode at Rovere di Velo, and seem to have acted 
as bailitts to the Bishop, exercising judicial functions and privileged 
to nominate German priests. By this time the Commune of 
Forum Juliam, vulgarly styled Frezolana or Frizzolana, had, in 
honour of its big new church, changed its name to Chiesanuova. 
The pastoral Germans moved about the mountains as need re- 
quired; and documents of the period record the still prevailing 
family names of Tinazzi, Becherle, Scandola, and Comperli. At 
Giazza, Selva di Progno, and Campo Fontana, some of the old folk 
speak a German dialect. 

Towards 1330 the Veronese ecclesiastics tried, by refusing long 
leases of their pastures, to check the rapid increase of the German 
element in the Thirteen Communes; but the “ Masserios della 
Frezzolana held their footing on the soil, and won privileges both 
from the Scaligeri and from their conqueror Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti. ‘To the conqueror the “ Masserios” did service in 1390, by 
routing a hostile tribe at Selva di Progno. In 1403, when Verona 
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succumbed to Venice, the Twelve Communes were found to be 
vicariate of the former city, and their privileges were left intact 
by the conquerors. In 1491 they volunteered a contribution of 
waggons and spingards to the defence of the State against Charles 
VIII. ; but a ducal decree confirmed their right of exemption. In 
the next century the people of Frizzolana again received the formal 
thanks of the Republic for their aid during the war with Maxi- 
milian. Evidently, in spite of their Teutonic descent, they were 
staunch Italians. Strange to say, neither Machiavelli’s nor Guicci- 
ardini’s despatches contain any allusion to the German element in 
the Vicentine and Veronese highlands. Nevertheless, when fortune 
favoured the Imperialists in 1509, Germany found many adherents 
at Verona. The people of the Lessini hastened to implore the 
contirmation of their old rights, and (oddly enough) their demand 
was made in Italian. Eight years afterwards Venice regained the 
Veronese State, and before long the mountaineers were obliged to 
nominate a “ Protector of the Thirteen Communes” to look to their 
interests at St. Mark’s. An influential patrician, usually a Senator, 
was always chosen for this office. During the eighteenth century 
a Donati and a Pisani held it in succession. 

From the close of the seventeenth century the German element 
diminished in the mountains; much land had been appropriated 
by Veronese nobles; communes, monasteries, and private indi- 
viduals, were perpetually disputing the possession of the pastures. 
To-day the Lessini grazing grounds are shared between local pro- 
prietors and the “ Nobil Compagnia ” of Verona, descendants of the 
old feudal lords. 

There are no family seats in the democratic Lessin, no ruined 
castles. Save for the Count P ’s modern villa on Monte Tabor 
and an unfinished one behind, we must drive down to the outskirts 
of Verona to find a seigneurial house. At Scandole, however, on 
the brink of the Vajo dell’Anguilla, there stands a charming little 
cottage with a history. Now owned by a peasant-farmer of the old 
Scandola clan, it was built about a hundred years ago by the noble 
Ollibon of Val Pantena. This patrician led the life of a medieval 
robber-Baron, oppressing tenants and vassals with feudal ferocity, 
terrorizing the whole country-side, and keeping a band of bravi (in 
local parlance, “ bulli”) to enforce obedience to his behests. His 
power fell from him when Napoleon seized Venetia. Stripped of 
his lands, and trembling for his life, Ollibon fled to his shooting- 
lodge at Scandole, conveniently near the Austrian border, and 
trusted to bolts and bars to save him from the vengeance of the 
mountaineers. Perhaps he was still guarded by “ bulli” : he seems 
to have dragged out his life unmolested. Chiesanuova, however, 
had witnessed at least one of his crimes. Certain victims of his, 
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tlying there for safety, had been pursued by his men, and barbarously 
done to death. 

Outwardly the Scandole house seems an ordinary cottage ; but 
its walls are unusually solid, and its interior is daintily decorated 
with delicate stucco mouldings, faded frescoes, and elaborate roof 
beams. An altar on the landing, where mass was served, proves that 
Ollibon was of the privileged class, and may have been used to soothe 
fits of remorse. The front door opens on a sunny little garden over- 
hanging the steep of a wooded glen plunging into the Vajo dell’ An- 
guilla. One looks down into the ravine and across to the townlet 
of Erbezzo on the height beyond. Midway along the sheer cliffs of 
this ravine, and overhung by blutis of orange limestone, stretches a 
line of caves, regular as though shaped by human hands. With its 
southern outlook and landscape, this hermitage should be a cheerful 
abode. Three generations inhabit it now, and sturdy children 
are romping among the flowers, while the friendly grandmother 
makes us welcome, and her deaf-and-dumb husband plucks the 
ripest cherries in our honour. The tyrant who ended his days here 
evidently sought safety as well as seclusion. We noticed that the 
back door on the mountain-side only led into a hayloft, walled otf 
from the rest of the building. 

The carriage-road finishes at Scandole, a hamlet of a few thatched 
cottages, with a Revenue station to guard the pass from Tirol. A 
side glen winds up to Cimberlini, another small village in the folds 
of the hills. 

A charming walk along the edge of the Vajo leads through firs, 
beechwoods, and pastures to tiny Val di Lera, where the only tor- 
rent of the Lessini speeds to the Vajo between banks of blue gen- 
tian. This is an enchanting nook, commanding a peep of really 
wild scenery, and the streamlet has a boastful voice for its size. 
“ Parmi les aveugles le borgne est roi.” Scandole owns a bigger 
spring; but this, being captured in a trough when it first gushes 
from a cave beneath the Ollibon house, has no chance of frisking 
noisily over the rocks. 

The drive back to Chiesanuova is loveliest towards evening. Then 
one enjoys the sunset over Lake Garda through the folds of the hills. 
This great sheet of water seems to have a climate of its own, a 
climate which, besides brewing the biggest storms, provides the 
grandest pageants and effects : gold, crimson, and lemon-green skies, 
with cloud processions even finer and more fantastic than those 
noted by Mr. Ruskin. Once, above the red horizon, soared groups 
of cumuli in the likeness of solid mountains, rent here and there by 
jagged defiles piercing to azure space, and all half-veiled by bars of 
silvery tilm. At this magical moment every tree, every blade of 
grass, seemed carved in gleaming metal; no leaf stirred: nature held 
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her breath. Then the pageant vanished: even the afterglow faded, 
and we beheld to the east a sky of equal, coolest blue, with the 
hardness and purity of polished stone. 

About ten miles from Chiesanuova are the caves and natural arch 
of Ponte di Veja. These are within easy reach from Verona; but 
few travellers visit them, and they have never been photographed. 
Half-way down to the plain, among the chestnuts of Val Pantena, 
one turns off ona by-road through the windings of Vajo del Falcone. 
Like the other ravines cleaving the foothills, this is walled by grand 
clifts of orange limestone above tiers of caverns and wooded steeps. 
Unlike the rest, Vajo has a torrent at the bottom; and other 
streamlets pour down from side gullies. The road twists round a 
huge bluff; and suddenly, across the glen high above, we see a 
mighty bridge joining sundered clifis of grey and yellow stone, and 
’ framing a space of sky, with tangled greenery and a chaos of rocks 
beneath. Over the lip of this lofty stage a cascade drops sheer into 
hidden depths, while the crags forming the side-scenes are broken 
by the mouths of dark cavities leading to a subterranean world. 
The span of the natural bridge is about 130 feet on its western face, 
and over 160 on the other. Its summit is flat, and three carriages 
might pass it abreast, with a margin for safety on either side. A 
fifteen-minutes climb through the brush landed us under the arch, 
by the mouth of the greater cavern. We were too heated to plunge 
into it at once. Clambering down the rocks to the torrent in the 
centre of the stage, we gazed out on the blazing mid-day world 
beneath, doubly grateful for the shade of our huge arch ; and, not- 
withstanding the wild grandeur of the scene, we were humanly 
interested in the contents of certain hampers about to be unpacked. 
Meanwhile there was glorious food for the eye. Salvator Rosa’s 
Abruzzi rocks are tame compared with this wondrous achievement 
of limestone and water ; and the placid sky, arabesqued with tender 
foliage at the head of the glen behind, contrasted tinely with the 
savagery of this Titanic portal. Before and beneath stretched the 
Vajo del Falcone, its orange walls twisting towards the mountains 
we had left. 

In old times brigands must have nested in this eyrie: brigands 
ready to pounce down on all travellers, or to raid fat kine on their 
way to Can Grande’s larder, and able to vanish into the bowels of 
the earth at the first glint of steel in the valley. One can imagine 
them feasting at the table rock on which our modern provisions are 
spread, and their fires flaring up to the arch in detiance of battled 
assailants. Meanwhile the present assembly—over twenty, great 
and small—is almost picturesque enough. Our choleric Major, 
hurling threats—and sandwiches—at his venturesome little sons, 
might pose as a robber chief; while big, peak-hatted Sauro, the 
guide, looks no less able to point a gun than to flourish a whip 
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Boys of all ages clamber about the rocks; two girls dabbling in 
the torrent send peals of laughter echoing among the crags; a 
maiden, wine-flask in hand, flits about us elders ; one small urchin 
basking in the sun on a distant ledge, to remove the chill of an 
injudicious douche, looks like a gnome emerged from underground. 

Lunch ended, the irrepressible boys burst into cheers as Sauro 
climbs the rocks with bundles of dry canes to light our steps in the 
caves, and there is much squabbling as to who should be torch- 
bearers. Some of the party have already explored the smaller 
cavern to the left. Now we all pour into the greater one. Stumb- 
ling, slipping, splashing through mud, jumping pools, crawling, bent 
double, through long, low corridors, following the guide as best we 
can in the uncertain flare of the torches, and with a swarm of 
excited youngsters at our heels, we penetrate a series of singular 
halls, some vast and wide, others mere clefts roofed at an unseen 
height, blackened with smoke, or dripping with water. So onwards 
for about half-a-mile, when the passage shrank to a hole only to be 
crawled through on all-fours, and Sauro announced that the boys 
had wasted so many torches there were barely enough to guide us 
back. It was tantalizing; for at the next turn the passage plunged 
(we were told) to a lower range of bigger caves lined by legions of 
bats, and never yet explored to the end. As it was, we reached 
daylight in a sutticiently weary, begrimed, and muddy state; the 
small fry torn and bruised. 

Some years ago the valley folk regarded this cave as the mouth 
of hell. At nightfall (they said) the Evil One, armed with a pitch- 
fork, and with horns and tail complete, was often seen emerging 
from it. Bold spirits determined to watch for the apparition. They 
were rewarded by the sight of a black figure with an enormous tail 
trailing behind him. The fiend proved to be a peasant alive to the 
advantage of using bat-guano for his crops. Anxious to monopo- 
lize the supply, he had gone secretly by night to fill the heavy sack 
dragged at his heels. 

The Prefect of Verona, Count Sormanni Moretti, is much in- 
terested in those wonderful caves, and hopes some day to organize 
a scientific expedition to explore them. They are known to extend 
through the mountain in several tiers; and proofs of their prehis- 
toric habitation—stores of flint knives, triangular arrow-heads of a 
singular kind, tusks of extinct animals, and primitive implements 
of the earliest iron age—have already been brought to light. 

It is worthy of note that the torrent under the bridge does not 
come down from the cliffs behind. It issues from a cave. Pro- 
bably, therefore, the space spanned by the Ponte di Veja was once 
a huge rock chamber, the roof of which has partly given way. 
Who knows? It may have been the throne room, or the temple 
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THOSE who assert that the endowments of the Church in Wales or 
in England were given by the civil State, and that the State has 
therefore a right to reclaim them, have against them every lawyer 
of note from Selden to Lord Selborne, and every historian worth 
quoting from the earliest who touch the subject down to Bishop 
Stubbs and the late Professor Freeman. The first part of the asser- 
tion is indeed a question of fact merely, and the facts are clear. 
Here is a sample from Wales itself in the time of Henry I., trans- 
lated from a paper of Carte in the Archwologia Cambrensis. The 
“ Bernard ” who speaks in it was the earliest Norman Bishop of St. 
David’s, and the “ Bernard Newmarch” mentioned was a Norman 
layman of the seed of the Conquest, who had obtained estates in the 
Brecknockshire part of that diocese. The last clause is specially 
noteworthy. It invokes no penalty of law on the offender, as it cer- 
tainly would have done had the endowment been made under tem- 
poral statute, but only the loss of spiritual privileges.— 

“ Bernard, by the grace of God Bishop, &c., to all the faithful 
greeting and benediction. Let all, both those now living and who 
shall hereafter live, know that when we consecrated the Church of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary of Haye, Willian Revel did, by permission 
of Bernard Newmarch, who was present at the consecration, give 
and grant as a free gift and endowment of the church itself fifteen 
acres of land and two tenements [with enumeration of local boun- 
daries]. He gave also to the same church all the tithe of all his 
estate of Haye [with other lands specified], and of all things that 
are held of the lordship of Haye. [Here follows a specification of 
ull objects titheable]. Whoever shall subtract or diminish aught 
from these, let him be cut off from the communion of God and 
His saints wntil he come to a better mind. Fare ye well.” 

Similarly, in Kirby Lonsdale, Lancashire, Ivoe Tailbois, another 
Norman landowner, gave the tithe of his estates there to an abbey. 
Thence it passed to the Crown; thence again to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which body still holds the tithe to the extent of three- 
fourths or more, the other fraction remaining as the parochial 
endowment at this day. And so in the case of Haye the paro- 
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chial incumbent retains but a dwindled remnant of the original 
benefaction of Bernard Newmarch. Again, to pass to a smaller and 
later instance, in Dendron,a Lancashire hamlet on the shore of 
Morecambe Bay, a bronze plate over the door of the little church, 
dated 1642, attests that the fabric, with “sufficient mayntenance for 
ever to a minister according to the Church of England,” was built and 
provided “at the proper cost and charge of Robert Dickinson . . . 
borne within the parish.” Will those who go against every dictum 
of law and history kindly point out the share of the civil State in 
any of those gifts? Until that is done, the falsehood shouted on @ 
thousand platforms, and echoed in a thousand columns of the news- 
paper press, will carry its own condemnation to all who care for 
truth. 

But those who care not for facts or truth are the hope of the 
Party of so-called “ Progress.” Once get a thing asserted, shouted, 
voted, enacted—no matter how, no matter why—carry your point 
by a rush and a roar of violence and ignorance, and Churchmen 
can amuse themselves by quoting law and history to empty benches, 
when the tale of their property is complete. Only kill off the 
Welsh Church,—you can hold a coroner’s inquest later. That will 
be the time to consider the facts. Meanwhile the cry is raised that 
the Church in Wales is in a minority. But every sect taken singly 
is in a still smaller minority. If minorities are to be trampled on, 
trample on all alike. But no: every one of the smaller is to enjoy 
endowments unmolested: only the Church’s endowments—the gifts 
of her own members, like those of Dissenters—are singled out for 
confiscation. The Baptist, the Independent, the Methodist minister 
is to retain; but the Church minister is to forfeit. What else is this 
than the persecution of religious opinion? And, of all the gro- 
tesque topsy-turvys of history, the very Party which in earlier 
years assumed to itself a monopoly of absolute toleration is now 
preparing to lead this crusade of intolerance, on the whimsical 
ground that the religious body assailed cannot count more heads 
than all the rest put together. “More customers deal at the coster- 
mongers’ stalls and barrows than at the Market-hall; therefore, let 
the Market-hall be burnt,” would be about as reasonable an argu- 
ment. The real motive probably is that the Market-hall is drawing 
custom so rapidly from the costermongers that they fear to be 
deserted, and therefore shout fire and faggots. This as a “reason 
why ” is intelligibie ; but obviously not expedient to avow. 

Do any of our readers know how Dissent first was propagated in 
Wales? The story, only lately unearthed from the moss and mould 
of history, is worth telling. The origin of Dissent was political. It 
was exactly what the Church is not, but what her enemies are inde- 
fatigable in charging her with being. It was State-planted State- 
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nurtured, and State-paid—of course, the latter by confiscation of 
Church funds. Among the achievements of the Long Parliament, 
one which, until recent research, was pigeon-holed in oblivion was 
an Ordinance “For the Better Propagation and Preaching of the 
Gospel in Wales.” Its enactment was followed by a missionary 
expedition in the startling but impressive shape of two troops of 
horse, three hundred strong, under Captains Vavasor Powell and 
Walter Cradock, warranted of the “ godly ” sort—the oldest recorded 
form of a Salvation Army equipped with “blood and fire,” not as 
figures of speech on handbills, followed by notes of admiration in 
scarlet, but as a stern reality of sword and pistol. 

The dragonnades of the Grande Monarque against the Hugue- 
nots were a later copy of the gentle methods of Cromwellian 
conversion applied to Wales. These gallant soul-savers drummed 
out the clergy, put a cldtwre on their ministry, cleared the ground 
of all other doctrine, and so formed a vacuum for themselves to fill. 
The masterful contempt of the Protector for the Celtic races was 
never so incisively illustrated as by this coercive propaganda, 
worked from the war-saddle with “ironsides” for preachers, which 
first spread Dissent in Wales. 

To turn from “ ancient history ” to modern fiction, which so many 
of our men of the newest light in politics prefer: Can anyone give a 
hair’s-breadth of reason for the wide assertion that disendowment 
must follow disestablishment ¢ Ifthe Church on her side were clam- 
ouring to be disestablished, one might conceive that assertion cap- 
able of argument ; but, the fact being exactly the reverse, no more 
monstrous assumption was ever made than that which views 
the confiscation of Church revenues as a corollary of her State 
connection ceasing. Of course,from the agitator’s standpoint the 
assumption is necessary. You cannot maintain an agitation on 
empty theory. There must be “solid pudding” to follow. Other- 
wise the agitator is angling with the naked hook, and the fish will 
not bite. Endowments come in handy as bait. The agitator puts 
that on his hook,and finds a shoal rising. However, ina pamphlet by 
the late Professor Freeman, of Oxford, an attempt is made to place 
the connexion on an argumentative basis. In order to be perfectly 
fair to his memory, his words shall be quoted* :— 


** As it is, setting aside extremes in any direction, it is plain that in the Esta. 
blished Church several very different schools of thought can go on side-by-side, each 
working in his own way, each bringing out some special element of good, with a 
fair amount of harmony among them. One may be quite sure that, if the Chureh 
were set wholly free from State control, changes would be made in one way or 
another which would make it far harder than it is now for men of these different 
schools of thought to work together, Such a state of things would be sure to 


*** Disestablishment and Disendowment : What they Are.” By Edward Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D., &e., &e., p. 50. 
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follow on disestablishment in any shape; but it would be ten times worse if there 
were disestablishment without disendowment. For it is only in human nature 
that men should be in some degree swayed by temporal motives. Disestablish- 
ment without disendowment would really come to this, that the temporalities of 
the Church would be put up to be fought for by contending theological parties. 

‘*Even setting this fear aside, disestablishment without disendowment would 
seem to be a very dangerous experiment. Most practical men will be inclined to 
think that, if disestablishment is to to be, disendowment must follow. Then 
comes the question whether such disendowment should be total.” 

Mr. Freeman does not settle this further question. He hardly 
even argues it. He concludes with some exceedingly wise and 
plain cautions against “abstract theories,” and urges the claims of 
“an institution” on the ground “that it exists,” and because of 
“the evil involved in the very process of change.” However, we 
may for the present pass this by. 

The well-bred highwayman commonly allowed his victims to 
retain so much cash as would see them to their journey’s end. 
Possibly a similar grace to tide over a period of transition might be 
allowed to Churchmen by the bandits who proclaim Liberty and 
use it as a warrant for Plunder. 

But assuming, for argument’s sake, that “for men of different 
schools of thought to work together” would in a disestablished 
Church be more difficult, is that a sufficient reason for plundering 
all alike of their means of subsistence? Is the alleged difficulty 
one of sufficient weight to justify a step which primd fucie has 
dead against it every principle of justice and every tradition and 
maxim of English law? Do we by injustice fortify a common- 
wealth ? Or can any item of public lucre, howsoever great and 
assured, be deemed a solid gain if attained by abandoning that one 
of the cardinal virtues in which every polity is founded? You 
must disestablish the moral instincts ere such an argument will 
pass. We venture to put the bare decencies of Justice first and 
“Schools of Thought” second. It is as clearly possible for Acts 
of Parliament to outrage the moral code as for the most arbitrary 
despot. Indeed, Professor Freeman expressly says so. What could 
be a more monstrous injustice than to plunder the aggregates of 
Church people in every parish of the land, and afflict with added 
spiritual impoverishment many on the verge of temporal destitution, 
in order to secure a barren sanctuary to all “Schools of Thought ” 
now or hereafter within the Church’s pale? Surely it is the worst 
and most flagrant robbery of all to rob simple minds of the sole last 
resource of spiritual consolation and hope, as well as of help and 
refuge in temporal distress, and to dry up for the indigent the chief 
local fountain of perennial beneficence—and all for what ?—in order 
that the various shades of opinion, more or less speculative, on 
points wholly secondary, may find “ ample verge and room enough” 
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in which to disport themselves! One can hardly state such a 
motive save in language which sounds ironical. Indeed, it would 
be a decent tribute to the barest moralities of argument if the 
advocate would first show that the preservation of existing “Schools 
of Thought,” which were not in existence when endowments arose, 
was a condition, or even a purpose contemplated, of endowments 
given, before such wholesale rapine, in their alleged interests, is dis- 
cussed. We are, of course, conscious that to speak of the preservation 
of that which existed not when the benefaction was made, as being 
a condition or purpose of the benefactor, involves the figure of 
speech known as “a bull.” But so flagrant is the absurdity in- 
volved that it does not admit of being stated otherwise. The 
advocate must prove a thesis which is incapable of rational formu- 
lation, in order to buttress an argument which is inconsistent with 
the moral order. If there be a moral order in the world, no power 
can shield a nation guilty of masking sacrilege in sophistry from 
that retribution of disaster which threatens alike a despot or a 
popular assembly bent on trampling upon religion and justice. 

And, if we may quit for a moment this grave and serious ground 
on which the question rests, look next at the ridiculous side of it. 
Is there not something grotesquely absurd in the proposal to 
ensure an easier modus vivendi to competing “Schools of Thought” 
by plundering impartially the resources which sustain them all 
alike? Or, again, are there no such competing “Schools” among 
Dissenting bodies, whose boast, before all things, is that among them 
“Thought” is most free? Can anyone show a reason why plunder 
and sacrilege, supposed needful to maintain the equilibrium of 
“Thought” in the Church when disestablished, should not be 
applied to their endowments while non-established ? If the Church 
were disestablished to-morrow the “Schools of Thought” within 
her would be exactly what they are among Dissenters—no better 
off and no worse. 

Let us take an example near home to the late Professor. 
Suppose the University of Oxford, in which Dr. Freeman, whom 
we are quoting, adorned a professorial chair, disestablished. Sup- 
pose its connexion with national law and national life abolished, 
its leaders of thought and homes of study reduced to so many 
“privat docents” and seminaries of limited liability. This would 
beyond doubt, have a narrowing effect on the professoriate, and 
would starve off the academic soil many elements of culture. The 
best guarantees for independence of idea, for dignity, self-respect, 
and the prestige of historic tradition, would be lost or impaired by 
the degradation. Professors, who necessarily represent “ different 
Schools of Thought,” would find it “more difficult to work together.” 
Much official pettiness would creep into administration, much 
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paltry touting into the teaching staff—a deplorable result surely ! 
But what would then be said of a proposal to prevent academic 
jealousies by confiscation pure and simple—to “make a solitude 
and call it peace”? In order to enable “Schools of Thought” to 
live, and that together, the first necessity is to starve them: they 
will have less fighting power and less to fight about: and the 
proceeds of confiscation, perpetrated that quiet may reign within, 
are to be squandered among all the schools of thoughtlessness 
without ! 

Put it otherwise. Represent the illuminating power of the Church 
on the mind of the nation by the lights within a building, each 
“School of Thought” being expressed by appropriately coloured 
burners. Professor Freeman was afraid that, given “ disestablish- 
ment,” the votaries of the blue would smash the yellow, or both 
unite to quench the red, and so on all round the spectrum. There- 
fore, the remedy suggested is—an heroic one undoubtedly—Turn 
off the gas at the main! Turbulent competition will then be 
extinguished. “Nothing like a radical cure” (to quote Sam 
Weller), “as the man said when he cut his little boy’s head off 
to cure him of squinting.” Given disestablishment alone, there is no 
security against Church “ temporalities”” being “ put up to be fought 
for by contending theological parties.” But the needful security 
may be effected by timely confiscation before the row begins. 
That is what the late Professor seems to suggest. We neither share 
his alarms nor believe in the ettficacy of his remedy. It seems, on 
the one hand, even more likely that, given disestablishment alone, 
the Church still would so far penetrate the nation’s life, and be inter- 
penetrated by it, that the currents of national feeling would exert 
a reflex sympathy upon her still, and tend to keep her large-minded 
and liberal, whatever might be the effect upon individuals; and, 
on the other hand, it seems certain that the one thing which 
would tend to what he seems to dread would be the very remedy 
which he proposes—disendowment. For re-endowment up to the 
measure of subsistence there must and would be. You cannot 
maintain a clergy upon air, any more than you can build parish 
churches in the clouds. Mark, then, what would follow. Men 
called upon to re-endow must be free to make their own terms with 
the trustees of each endowed body, or of the Church as an entire 
corporation. A combination of partizan zeal, depth of purse, and 
narrowness of mind might then command the situation and pro- 
duce a great and lasting effect. Take the Simeonite trustees as an 
example in the present, and consider the result of similar influence 
exerted by every “School of Thought” in turn on such a crisis as 
we are supposing. The Professor’s worst fears might, under such 
conditions, be approximately realized, 
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Temporalities, then, there must and would be amid any circum- 
stances, for a spiritual vacuum is impossible; and, with tem- 
poralities restored by re-endowment, the fact that “men are in 
some degree swayed by temporal motives” must inevitably recur. 
On whatever scale re-endowment happened, it would enlist a pro- 
portionate number of clergy to compete for the proceeds. But the 
sense of a public duty in the nation’s eye, which now checks and 
tempers the sway of the temporal motive, would be gone—a worse 
result, instead of a better. Spiritual duties involve temporal sup- 
port, and temporal support induces temporal motives. No human 
ministry can be exempt from them. And you must, therefore, 
disestablish human nature before you can prevent that result. 
But, whatever be the worth of the late Professor's argument, it is as 
good against the non-established as against the supposed disesta- 
blished. It implies that, among the former as among the latter, 
wherever divergent “Schools of Thought” arise, plunder ought to 
ensue. And here the question occurs—What concern has a State, 
when become by Disestablishment purely secular, with schools of 
religious thought or theological parties? It has shut the door once 
for all on all such concerns. What can it matter to the secular 
State whether they sink or swim? But, according to our authority, 
having renounced all interest in theology in order to disestablish, 
the State is to resume that interest in order todisendow! Our late 
Professor ostentatiously disclaims all such interest: “We are not 
talking theology . . . we have nothing to do with theology, but 
only with history and law” (pp. 13, 26). Then let the non-theologian 
stick to his last. He has shut his own argument out of court, and 
now seeks to let it in by the back-door. He has hanged the cat, 
and seems to find very interesting creatures in the kittens. A 
conclusion which requires such argumentative laxities is  self- 
condemned. 

One must speak with all due respect of Dr. Freeman ; but in deal- 
ing with his argument great plainness of speech is necessary. To 
the memory of a man from whom much has been learnt all should 
be grateful ; and Churchmen, the very backbone of whose status is 
historical, find in the late Oxford Professor a powerful advocate 
on the ground of irrefragable fact when he points out that “the 
endowments of the Established Church rest on exactly the same 
grounds as the endowments of the Dissenting bodies: people 
sometimes forget that there are such things as Dissenting endow- 
ments.” “ Parliament,” he adds, “ has the same right over both” 
(pp. 47,48). We have, indeed, in a large part of the preceding argu- 
ment, only illustrated and developed what he lays down as an 
historical axiom. But so far from that axiom’s tending to prove 
that “if disestablishment is to be,” then in the judgment of 
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“ practical men disendowment must follow,” its tendency is the 
reverse. For all “ practical men” must see that endowments are 
just as needful after disestablishment as before ; and if, as we are 
told, “they rest on exactly the same grounds,” alike in non-established 
and in established bodies, the question of established or not leaves 
the need and the usefulness of endowments wholly untouched. 
Thus, let A be a religious body connected with and recognized 
by the State; let B,C,D, . . . X,Y,Z be others not so con- 
nected ; and let all from A to Z, be endowed by gifts “ resting on 
exactly the same grounds,” the goodwill towards each body of 
its own inembers. Let the State next resolve to “cut the painter ” 
of connection with A. A then takes its place on a level with the 
rest of the alphabet, and the equality of negation is attained. The 
State then, suppose, proceeds to plunder A. The equality so 
attained is at once upset; and, to restore it, B,C,D,.. . X, Y, Z, 
must be plundered all round. To pluck the parish churches 
bare, and leave the sectarian bodies with their nests all fully 
feathered, would be a curious sample of “religious equality.” 
Therefore, the plunder of the dis-established implies the plunder of 
the non-established. Then all would start fair. “No,” say the 
Dissenters : “let Churchmen alone be mulcted, and let us go scot- 
free !”—very much as was said of old: “ Let fire come out from the 
bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” Keeping their own 
endowments, while those of the Church are dissipated, with her 
energies in every direction crippled by temporal loss, and the 
prestige of Establishment gone, her enemies reasonably reckon on a 
safe run in and an easy win. Therefore, they steadily inflate the 
huge windbag of assumption that disendowment must ensue on 
disestablishment, and rely on noise and numbers to float the false- 
hood that Church endowments originated in the gifts of the State. 
It is the layman who will be mulcted if such measures succeed. 
From laymen of old, as shown above, the ancient endowments pro- 
ceeded. Confiscate them, and the laity will have to make the 
vacuum good. But the nation’s decision, if taken, to “cut the 
painter” with the Church, is no more a reason for mulcting them 
than for hanging up by the neck the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. 

If the statement were as true as it is notoriously false, that the 
endowments of the Church were the gifts of the State, to contiscate 
them would be no less an act of sacrilegious robbery—a sin at 
which even the darkened conscience of the heathen revolted. 
“ These men,” said the Town Clerk of Ephesus, of St. Paul and his 
companions, “ are not robbers of churches” : intimating that if they 
had been he would not have had a word to say in their defence. 
“ Robbers of churches ” was the more wsthetic and spiritual render- 
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ing of our older version, since revised into “of temples,” a phrase 
which translates not merely the word but the old scene and period 
with it—a phrase which hits the bull’s-eye of the modern con- 
science, whether penetrable or hardened, and carries home to a 
Christian nation (so called) the warning that this sin, abhorrent to 
the heathen and the idolater, is being dangled as though indifferent 
before the public eye at present. For to be “ robbers of churches,” 
throughout the whole area of the country, is exactly the present 
aim of the political Dissenters. They may, of course, manage to 
rouse the coarse and greedy passion for pelf, and to stupefy the 
voice of conscience in the public; but the act will be equally 
sacrilegious, whether the endowments plundered originated in 
public or in private gifts. A gift formally and deliberately made 
is as binding and as irrevocable as a contract. In short, it involves 
a contract. If this were not so, no gift could ever be made, nor 
any professed gift safely accepted; because the reserved right to 
revoke vitiates the character of the donation, and, if acted upon, 
converts it toa loan: Nay: the position of the receiver is worse 
than that of a borrower, because the uncertainty whether it is 
ultimately gift or loan makes his tenure of it too insecure for him 
safely to use it, and makes the donation a mere trap to the unwary. 
Such a gift could, in fact, only be resumed by a public and 
solemn act of falsehood, involving, when the gift is one made to 
God’s service, both dishonesty and sacrilege. 

The stimulus given to the appetite for greed and the stupetac- 
tion of the conscience are experienced by every shopboy who robs 
the till and every clerk who falsifies the balance-sheet. But in their 
cases the dread of detection and—auntil hardened in reprobacy—the 
shame of exposure are deterrents. Of these last feelings the 
nation which commits sacrilege or robbery, or the two combined, 
is incapable. Of an outrage done in open detiance of right there can 
be no detection ; and of a nation banded together to perpetrate it, 
no exposure. It is a case of open-door conspiracy, where all are, 
or soon become, shameless and brazened by the contagion of 
common guilt. The present state of public opinion tends toward 
apathy on such questions: as though an act could be sinless 
merely because it is shameless; or as though a nation turned 
criminal could disown responsibility ; while the same class of acts 
is reprobated as heinous, mischievous, and demoralizing, when 
the offender is isolated, or the conspirators are few, secret, obscure. 
The asswnption that the popular will can consecrate any act 
done by public authority, and can place it above all question, is the 
most monstrous of immoralities. At this rate many sanguinary 
atrocities of the first French Revolution would be whitewashed, 
because they were done under public authority at the time. 
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Violence and tyranny, extortion and rapine, do not change their 
nature because they are brought about by a machinery of statutes 
or the decrees of a national assembly. The moment you preach 
that an individual is bound by the Ten Commandments, but that 


a nation is not, you have thrown wide the floodgates of public 
wickedness. 


THE WATCHMAKER’S WIFE. 


Ir was late on a quiet August afternoon that the little yacht 
Flippant sailed into the harbour of a small New England town. 
The yacht belonged to my friend George Crimrose, who had invited 
me to take a week’s cruise with him along the coast. There was no 
one on board but our two selves, and, in fact, there was neither room 
nor need for anybody else. Crimrose generally sat at the helm, 
while I acted the part of crew and steward. Crimrose cooked our 
meals. 

“If General Washington were on board,” he had once remarked, 
“1 might let him attend to the sails and anchor, but I should want 
to do the cooking myself.” 

We had been out four days, and were now bound homeward, and, 
after passing the night in the quiet harbour, we proposed to start 
on our southerly course to Boston. Crimrose had intended going 
on shore to put a letter in the post-office; but, as it was past supper- 
time before we entered the harbour, he decided to postpone this 
until morning. We had no small boat; but our vessel, which was 
sloop-rigged, was a little one, and we could easily run up to a pier or 
even ground her on a beach. Our sails lowered, anchor dropped, 
supper cooked and eaten, and pipes smoked, we hung out our 
lantern and retired to rest. The Flippant was really nothing more 
than a sail-boat, though Crimrose always insisted on calling her a 
yacht. But there was a little deck cabin, divided into two parts, 
each of which was large enough to satisfy the needs of a tired man. 
There was a slight breeze from the south-east, and the gentle rising 
and falling of the boat soon lulled us to sleep. 

When I awoke next morning I knew it must be a fine day, be- 
cause I could see through the opening of the curtains which hung 
at my little cabin the early sunlight upon the water; and 1 con- 
cluded there could not be any wind at present, for the little vessel 
was perfectly motionless, and I could not feel the slightest move- 
ment of the water. This was unfortunate, because, if we were to 
reach Boston at the time we expected, we should need a good 
wind that day. 

1 got up and dressed myself, and went on deck. It was indeed a 
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beautiful day and a quiet one; and, looking out over the stern, I was 
surprised to see, instead of the town, or the same hills on the sides 
of its little harbour, a wide expanse of water on which there was a 
slight but well-defined swell. Turning to look behind me, I stood 
utterly astounded—the yacht was ashore, one-half her length lying 
ona sandy beach. No wonder I did not feel the movement of the 
sea. 

For nearly a minute I stood gazing about me in amazement. 
Before me was a wide beach; back of that a higher bit of land 
sprinkled with rocks and coarse shore-grass; and still farther back 
a wood, principally of pines, which shut out the view beyond. This 
wood extended for a considerable distance to right and left, and 
then there was the sea again. 

Crimrose was a heavy sleeper, and I could still hear his deep 
breathing. Before wakening him I determined to make some 
further investigation, and quietly walking forward I stepped ashore, 
AsI did this I fancied the vessel made a little motion forward ; but 
this I attributed to my excited state of mind. I walked around 
the bow of the vessel, and the longer I looked at her the more I 
was puzzled and astonished at her situation. She was not only 
grounded, but her forepart was deep in the soft sand. How this 
could have happened I could not conceive. Had she broken from 
her anchorage and drifted upon this point of land or island, or 
whatever it was, she would have grounded broadside to the beach, 
and perhaps stern-foremost ; but how she could have gone ashore 
head on with such force as to drive her so deeply into the sand 
that she stood on her even keel, and all this without shock enough 
to wake either of us, passed my comprehension. I wanted to think 
it out before I woke Crimrose, who was such a quick and impulsive 
man, and so full of reasons for everything that could possibly 
happen, that he disturbed my methods of quiet ratiocination. I 
would wait a little, and endeavour to work out the problem myself. 
As I stood gazing at the vessel my eyes fell upon the boom near 
where it was attached to the lower part of the mast; and there, 
closely pressing the boom and the furled sail, I saw a crooked piece 
of iron which I had never noticed before. This was attached to a 
stout rope which ran upwards along the mast, making one or two 
turns around it. My eyes followed this rope upward to the mast- 
head, and then above the masthead and on up higher and higher ; 
and then, throwing my head backwards, my eyes followed the 
rope still higher and higher, until it ended at a balloon in the air 
above me. 

There was but little wind ; the balloon was almost stationary, and 
was apparently not much more than a hundred feet above the 
ground. From the wicker car which hung beneath it there came no 
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sign of occupancy. I ran along the beach a little way, that I might 
have a better look up, without stretching my neck; and then I sat 
down on the beach and quietly laughed to myself. Here was an 
unheard-of and ridiculous situation, and I was delighted that I had 
fully investigated and worked out the whole problem before waking 
Crimrose. 

The situation was now easy enough to understand. The dangling 
grappling-iron of an escaped balloon had caught in the boom of the 
Flippant, and with a gentle breeze, which was probably blowing 
early in the night, the strain at first was very slight ; but this strain 
was continuous and strong, and our cable had parted or our anchor 
had dragged, and we had been towed, bow foremost, by the balloon, 
until we had touched this beach, and then slowly and steadily had 
been drawn forward until the bow of the vessel was so deep in the 
sand that the balloon could move it no farther, and here we were. 
Now I would awaken Crimrose. 

This experienced navigator was not half-dressed before he per- 
ceived that his yacht was unnaturally motionless, and it was not two 
seconds after he had put his head out from between his little cur- 
tains that he was on deck gazing wildly about him. In another 
second, bare-headed and bare-footed, he had sprung upon the sand 
and stood by my side. At that instant the Flippant, before our eyes, 
moved forward a foot, it seemed to me. This was easy enough to 
understand : Crimrose was tall,and round, and plump, and on step- 
ping ashore he had relieved the craft of more than two hundred 
pounds of weight. 

I pointed into the air; and, glancing upward, Crimrose saw the 
balloon. When he appreciated the fact that this great object 
hovering above us was made fast by a long rope to his yacht, Crim- 
rose’s lower jaw fell so that it looked as if it were going to drop off, 
and, with eyes like billiard-balls, he began to feel wildly in his 
pockets ; and then he turned to me and gasped— 

“Give me your knife! Cut that rope!” 

But my mind had been hard at work on the subject of this bal- 
loon. 

“Don’t you do that,’ I said. “There may be somebody in that 
car, dead or alive; and if there has been an accident there may be 
papers or something. We should not let it blow out to sea and be 
lost for ever.” 

“What is all that to me?” exclaimed Crimrose, red in the face. 
“Tt will have the mast out of my yacht in a minute; it will work 
her seams loose; it will ruin her. Where is your knife? I have 
lost mine.” 

“Crimrose,” said I, “if you cut that rope, and let that balloon 
get away, we may do a great injury. Balloons don’t float about 
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that way unless something has happened. It won't hurt the Flip- 
pont to hold it a little longer until we make up our minds what is 
best to do.” 

“ It is best to cut her loose !” exclaimed Crimrose. “That is what 
we should do.” 

I put my hand upon his arm. 

“Stop,” said 1: “we can do better than that. First let us find 
out whether there is anybody in that car.” 

Without answering, Crimrose stepped back, put a hand on each 
side of his mouth, and shouted in a high, shrill voice — 

“ Hello, up there!” 

Almost immediately a large felt hat appeared above the edge of 
the basket, and after it a face. It was that of a man with grizzled 
whiskers and beard. 

“ Who are you, and what are you about ?” shouted Crimrose. 

The man put his head a little way over the edge of the basket; 
he seemed very much afraid of falling out. 

“Glad to see you,” he shouted. “Is that rope hitched tight and 
strong ?” 

“Yes,” I answered: “ you are secure for the present.” 

“But you can’t hook on to my boat any longer,” cried Crimrose. 
“Do you want to come down? If you do, pull your valve-rope and 
let out your gas.” 

“T do want to come down,” cried the man. “ Nobody ever wanted 
to come down as much as I do. But the valve-rope is broken. I did 
let out a good deal of the gas; but I can’t let out any more now. 
Don’t you think you can get this balloon to the ground? Can't 
you pull us down ?” 

“ T can bring you down,” cried Crimrose. “I will get my rifle, and 
put some holes in the top of your balloon, and that will let out the 
gas quick enough !” 

I expostulated. “ Don’t do that,” I said: “ you might rip a great 
rent in the silk, so that the balloon would fall suddenly and the 
man be killed.” 

I thought it likely, also, that in his excitement Crimrose might hit 
the man in the car instead of the top of the balloon; but I did not 
think it wise to say this. It was plain that a large portion of 
the gas had escaped; for the lower part of the balloon hung loose 
and flabby, and the gas that remained was not much more than 
enough to sustain the occupant of the car at his present moderate 
distance above the earth. I thought it not at all impossible that we 
might be able to pull down the balloon. 

At a short distance from us, at the edge of the higher ground 
above the beach, stood a small gnarled tree, cedar or something of 
the kind, with one of its crooked roots making a little loop above 
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the ground. This, I believed, would be strong enough to hold the 
balloon, and in a minute I formed a plan. 

Crimrose had gone on board to put on his shoes; and while he 
was doing this I got out a long rope which had been stowed away 
on the yacht, and, making it fast to the grapnel of the balloon, I 
carried the other end of it to the gnarled tree, passed it under the 
root, and fastened it to the trunk. By this time Crimrose had re- 
appeared, and I proposed my plan to him. 

“ All right, said he. “ Anything, so that we get her loose from the 
yacht.” And, standing on our forward-deck, he reached up as far as 
possible, and took hold of the balloon-rope, and hung upon it with 
his whole weight. Down came the balloon until Crimrose was on 
his knees. 

“Hurrah!” I cried; and, loosening the grapnel from the boom, I 
ran to the tree and pulled the rope nearly taut. 

“Let go!” I eried; and Crimrose released his hold, the balloon 
rose into the air, moved over the little tree, and then stopped. With 
the rope under the root and a half-turn around the trunk, I found 
I could easily hold it. Even when the balloon shot upward, there 
was no cry from the car. Its occupant evidently knew what we 
were about. 

Crimrose was so delighted to see his yacht released from the 
strain of the balloon that he seemed satisfied with what had been 
done, and prepared to examine his vessel to discover what damage, 
if any, it had sustained. But I shouted to him to come to me. 

“You pull her down a few feet at a time,and I will keep the rope 
tight as it shortens; then we shall soon have that man on solid 
ground.” 

Crimrose looked up, shook his head, but set to work with such 
vigour that it was not long before the bottom of the car was only a 
little way above the top of the tree. I now saw that the tree 
branches would interfere with the safe descent of the aeronaut ; and, 
making the rope fast to the root, I suggested to Crimrose that he 
sit down and take a little rest. I then got an axe from the yacht, 
and cut off the tree not far from the ground: its roots were all that 
we needed. 

Crimrose and I dragged away the little tree, and then we set to 
work again. When the car was within a few feet of the ground I 
cautioned the old man, who gazed at us with an expression which 
indicated more interest in our proceedings than any other emotion, 
not to try to get out until I told him to, for the balloon might give 
a jump and jerk the rope away from us. 

“QO, don’t you be afraid,” said the man: “I’m not going to get 
out until everything is tight and fast.” 

When the car was as low as we could get it, and everything tight 
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and fast, the aeronaut, with much nimbleness, scrambled over the 
edge of the basket and approached us, offering each a hand. 

“ Thanks, both of you, ever so much,” he said. “If there is ever 
anything I can do for you I hope you will let me know.” 

“ How did this happen ?” asked Crimrose. “ What made you hook 
on to my yacht ?” 

“ Excuse me one minute, gentlemen,” said the man; and, going to 
the basket, he put his head over the edge and looked down into it. 

“ Come, Sarah,” he said: “you can get out now.” 

At this we were treated to another surprise; for an elderly woman, 
wearing a black bonnet, and wrapped in a gray shawl, put her head 
and shoulders above the side of the car. 

“T don’t see any steps,” she said. “How do people get out of 
these things ?” 

“The best way they can, my dear,” replied the man: “ at least, in 
a case like this.” 

“All right,” said the old lady; and in a minute she was standing 
alongside the man. 

“This is my wife, gentlemen,” said he—* Mrs. Pocock—and she 
is just as much obliged to you as I am for helping us to land.” 

They were a queer-looking couple. The man was short and wiry 
in build, with twinkling blue eyes and a line of grey beard under his 
chin ; his wife, shorter than he, with her black bonnet, her spec- 
tacles, and gray shawl, looked as little like an aeronaut as could 
possibly be imagined. 

“Indeed I am obliged,” saidshe. “For the last sixteen hours I 
have been about as much scared as anybody can be, except when I 
was asleep. And looking over the edge of that car made me so 
dizzy that I have been curled up in the bottom until I can scarcely 
get my joints out straight again.” 

“ But how did this all happen?” I asked. “It seems a very odd 
thing for you two to go up in a balloon.” 

“Odd! I should say so,” replied the man. “I'll tell you in twenty 
words just how it happened. But, by-the-way, my dear,” he inter- 
polated, taking out his watch, “it is not sixteen hours that we have 
been in the car, for we were thirty minutes late in starting. You 
see,” said he, “ I am a watchmaker—Sylvester Pocock, of Barnville, 
Massachusetts,—and for a long time I have wanted to test the 
movements of a watch at different altitudes. Great things might 
come out of experiments of this kind. At last I got a chance: I 
made the acquaintance of an aeronaut, and he agreed to take me up 
with him.” 

“And me,” added Mrs. Pocock; “for I would not let my husband 
go alone.” 


“ He wanted three persons,” continued the watchmaker ; “ and, as 
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Mrs. Pocock might never have such a chance again, I agreed to take 
her.” 

“ Put it as you please,” his wife remarked : “anyway, I went.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” continued the watchmaker, “ you may scarcely 
believe it, but I tell you that after me and Mrs. Pocock had snugly 
packed ourselves in that car—me with three of my best watches in 
my pockets, and she with everything to make her comfortable for 
an hour's sail, which was all we bargained for—that aeronaut, a large 
man, by-the-way, and a little given, I am afraid, to ardent spirits, 
actually fell out of his balloon just as the rope had been cut. He 
was waving his hat and leaning far over the edge of the car, and, I 
think, made a grab at something somebody held out to him, when 
out he toppled, turned a somersault, and came down on his feet, and 
at that instant up we went with a shoot that nearly took our breath 
away. I don’t believe he was hurt much, for I could see him 
running and waving his arms; and then in a short time everything 
seemed to be fading away, and we went on, up and up, scarcely 
knowing what had happened.” 

“Searcely !” said Mrs. Pocock. “As far as I was concerned, it 
wasn’t as much as that. I knew nothing at all except that that man 
had tumbled over the edge of the car; and it made me so dizzy even 
to think of looking over that I curled myself up in the bottom as 
I told you, knowing no more about anything than if I hadn’t been 
there.” 

“T did what I could,” said the watchmaker; “ but that wasn’t 
much. I knew if I let out the gas the. balloon would come down : so 
I got hold of the valve-rope and let out a lot of the gas, and we 
came down pretty fast. Then I began to think we were coming 
down too fast, and I let the valve shut again. At that time we were 
not much farther from the ground than we were when we fastened 
to your boat, and the wind was taking usalong slowly. I could see 
people below, and a good many of them shouted to us. I tried to 
open the valve again, thinking that we’d let ourselves down kind 
of gradual, when the rope broke ; and that was the end of it. The 
wind took us along, we not knowing what to do; and at last I 
thought of letting out the grappling-iron, and then I did it as quick 
as I could; but it wasn’t no use. We passed over fences and trees 
and lots of things it might have caught on to; but our rope didn’t 
reach low enough, and so we went on and on until it got dark, and 
I couldn’t see things below us; and, as there wasn’t anything else to 
be done, I thought I might as well make myself comfortable and 
take a nap, for when daylight came I might need all the strength 
I'd got. The fact is, I didn’t wake up until I heard you calling to me. 
Some time in the night I felt a little sort of a jerk, which must 
have been when we hooked on to your boat; but I didn’t know 
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what it was, and I didn’t get up to look, for, to tell the truth, it was 
a dreadful thing, peering out over the top of that basket into the 
blackness of the night. I think it likely when the night drew on 
the balloon sank more and more, until the grappling-iron got low 
enough to catch on to your boat, which was a blessed thing for us, 
gentlemen, for where we’d drifted to, if we hadn’t hooked fast to 
you, there’s no telling.” 

“ But all’s well that ends well,” said Crimrose. “ And now let us 
have some breakfast. I suppose you must be hungry? At any rate, 
[ am.” 

“Now that my feet’s on the ground,I am hungry,” said Mrs- 
Pocock ; “ for it was in the afternoon when we went up, and we ex- 
pected to come down again in plenty of time for supper.” 

While Crimrose, assisted by Mrs. Pocock and the watchmaker, 
prepared the morning meal, I started off to find out, if possible: 
where we were. I walked along the beach to the eastward ; and, 
soon finding myself at the end of the little woods, I went inland and 
scrambled to the top of a rocky hill, and from this I could plainly 
see that we were on one of the small uninhabited islands which dot 
the coast of New England. 

At varying distances, but none of them nearer than half-a-mile, 
were other islands—I counted five of them altogether. When I 
made this discovery I went back to the beach, and found breakfast 
ready. The meal was a very good one. Mrs. Pocock, who evidently 
was a woman in the habit of having her own way, had done a good 
many things in the way of cooking, which Crimrose generally in- 
sisted on doing himself. We all began in pleasant humour to dis- 
cuss the situation. 

“1 don’t know what island this is,” said Crimrose ; “but from my 
knowledge of the coast Iam quite sure that if we take a south- 
westerly course we shall soon be in sight of land, and then I shall 
have my bearings. I shall be glad to take you two to Boston with 
us, and then you can easily go to your home by train.” 

“ But how about the balloon? How are we going to get that 
back to Barnville ?” asked the watchmaker. 

Crimrose laughed. “The best thing that we can do with the 
balloon is to get your traps out of her, and cut her loose and let her 
sail to the North Pole; and it might be a good idea to put our 
names on a card in it, and then, perhaps, in that way at least we 
might get ahead of any Arctic explorers. I should like the men 
who finally discover the North Pole to find my name there.” 

“That is a pleasant fancy,” said Mr. Pocock ; “ but it will not do. 
Robert Moxom, who owns the balloon, can’t afford to lose her, and, 
after his kindness in agreeing to take me up to make my experi- 
ments, it would be a pretty mean thing for me to go away and 
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leave his property. If there was any way of getting it back to him, 
I reckon we might cut some slits in the bag that could easily 
be sewn up again. That would let out the gas: we could pack 
up the balloon and take it along. Of course, we would have to leave 
the car behind, for that would be ’most too big for your boat.” 

“ Well,” said Crimrose, “if you can do all that before I am ready 
to sail I don’t mind; but I can’t wait for you. [ve got to be in 
Boston to-morrow night, which is Saturday, for I have very im- 
portant business on hand next week. The fact is, | am to be mar- 
ried, and this is my last bachelor cruise.” 

“ Married !” exclaimed Mrs. Pocock, taking off her spectacles and 
looking at him. “ That is very interesting.” 

“Yes; and to the best girl in the world. And now let us go 
and get the Flippunt afloat. There will be a good wind in half-an- 
hour, or I am no sailor.” 

We had spread the breakfast-cloth on the clean sand, and Mrs. 
Pocock now began to gather up the dishes while Crimrose walked 
to the yacht. The tide had already risen, and the little boat was 
now almost entirely surrounded by water. The watchmaker went 
toward the balloon with a troubled expression: he would require 
a good deal of help before he would be able to pull it down low 
enough to cut a split in the upper part, and then it would take 
a good while to pack it. 

I stood looking out over the sea. For the time I forgot the 
strange chance by which we had been towed by a balloon to this 
island; the unexpected arrival from the upper air of an addition 
to our party, and the work to be done in order that we might 
get afloat and start on our homeward cruise ; all was forgotten in 
the thought that next week Crimrose was to be married to the 
girl I loved. 

The story of my affections can be told in a few words. I had 
loved Jeannette Collins for a long time, and I had a fancy she knew 
it, but was not sure, for I had never told her. Often and often 
had I intended to tell her; but there was always some reason why I 
had deferred speaking. In those days I was not a man who always 
acted with the promptness that his interests demanded. 

But when Crimrose arrived upon the scene, during the previous 
winter, he proved to be a man of unusual promptness. Without 
any hesitation at all, he fell in love with Jeannette, and very shortly 
afterwards offered himself to her. I have reason to know that the 
matter was not settled immediately. But after a time it was 
settled, and they were to be married next week. It had not been 
generally expected that the marriage would take place so soon ; but 
Crimrose had been determined upon a wedding trip to Europe, and 
his plans demanded that this should be begun before the summer 
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was over. As I said before, he was very prompt and energetic in 
everything that he did. 

But it was no use to think of those things then. I had shut my 
lips tightly and ground my teeth pretty often during the last six 
months, and I did it again. Then I went to the yacht to help 
Crimrose get it afloat. We found this not so easy a task as we 
supposed it would be. Though Mr. Pocock added his strength to 
ours, we were not able to push the Flippant back into the water, 
in which her stern was already afloat. During our efforts the 
tide rose considerably higher, and then we were surprised to see 
that the bow of the yacht did not rise with it. 

“ By George!” cried Crimrose, “I believe the water is running 
into her instead of lifting her.” And on examination this was 
found to be true: the Flippant was leaking forward. We now all 
set to work to keel over the yacht, and before long we discovered the 
damage and the cause of it. A jagged bit of rock, nearly buried in 
the sand, had been pressed against her bottom by the steady strain 
of the balloon, until it had made a hole a foot and a half long. 

This was to all of us a doleful sight. Even Mrs. Pocock could 
appreciate the extent of the disaster. The Flippant was an old 
boat, although Crimrose had always asserted that she was just as 
good as if she had been built the day before; and I fancy her planks 
were rotten, for the piece of rock had broken through her bottom 
as if it had been made of earthenware. Even while we were ex- 
amining the lamentable fracture, the water was gradually rising and 
concealing it from our view; and we could not keel over the Flippant 
any farther. 

Crimrose, who had been standing half-leg-deep in water, now 
splashed ashore, and began to clench his fists and swear. 

“Do you know,” he shouted to me, “that we can’t leave this 
island? It is impossible for us to repair that yacht, and in twenty 
minutes she will be full of water;” and, turning towards the balloon, 
he addressed it in terms which, had the great swaying body had 
ears, would have shocked it dreadfully. As it was, it shocked Mr. 
and Mrs. Pocock. 

“T am very sorry,” said the wafchmaker, “that the balloon 
should have caused your disaster; but for all that I am glad our 
grapnel caught in your yacht. If it had not, my wife and I might 
have floated out to sea, and been for ever lost. As it is, we are all 
four on dry land.” 

“Dry land!” exclaimed Crimrose. “I don’t want to be on dry 
land. I am on my way to Boston, and how in the name of all that’s 
wicked am I to get there ?” 

“Perhaps some passing vessel may take us off,” suggested Mrs. 
Pocock quietly. 
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“ Passing vessel!” returned Crimrose. “When vessels pass they 
don’t pass anywheres near such a villainous bunch of rocks as this. 
Confound that balloon! Somebody give me a knife.” 

The watchmaker rose to the occasion. “ There’s no use in getting 
angry, sir,” said he; “and it won’t help matters to cut loose the 
balloon. If there is anything to eat and drink on board your boat, 
and if there is any property there that you wish to keep from 
getting wet, I think we ought to wade in and bring it ashore.” 

“The most sensible thing that has been said yet,” said Mrs. 
Pocock to me; and I agreed with her. 

In half-an-hour everything that could be moved from the yacht 
had been brought ashore and been carried up to the sheltered spot 
near the woods, and Crimrose was sitting on a rock with his fingers 
in his hair. 

“T tell you,” he cried, “ there was never anything so diabolically 
unlucky since the beginning of the world. It may be hours, and 
even a day, before a fishing-boat or any other craft comes near this 
wretched island. And what am I todo? I did not even mail my 
letters to Jeannette last night. She hasn’t heard from me since 
we started, and if I am not home to-morrow she will be certain 
to think I am drowned. It will kill her. Yes, sir: it will kill 
her!” 

Mrs. Pocock, who was not far away, was much affected by this 
view of the case. Drawing me aside, she said— 

“Tt seems to me, sir, that this is a pretty bad state of things. As 
far as living goes there is nothing much to complain of; and the 
weather’s mild, and we have victuals enough to last for a week if 
we're careful. But when we think there is a poor lady on shore 
expecting to be married early next week, and having every 
reason to believe that her intended is at the bottom of the sea, it 
is enough to make anybody’s heart ache. Do you know the young 
lady, sir? I think you must, for you are looking awfully doleful 
yourself. Is she of a tender disposition ? ” 

I was indeed feeling very doleful, and I was glad to have the op- 
portunity of speaking to one so sympathetic as this good woman. 
I described Jeannette to her in a way that made her look very 
steadfastly at me. 

“Tt is a great pity that a woman like that should be weeping for 
a lost lover, and he safe on this dry land. Have you known the 
lady long, sir?” she asked. “I suppose your friend was proud to 
make you acquainted with such a lady.” 

“Make me acquainted!” I exclaimed. “I have known her for 
years, and he never saw her until last Christmas.” 

“JT am a person who speaks her mind,” said she, after another 
steadfast gaze at me; “and if the woman is all you say she is it 
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strikes me that it is a pity someone else did not marry her before 
that other gentleman met her.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” I said, quickly. 

“The principal thing I mean,” said she, “is that I don’t think 
much of him. But I daresay you consider I have no right to 
meddle in affairs that don’t concern me, and so I'll stop it.” 

I looked in astonishment at the watchmaker’s wife: she was 
certainly a person who meddled with matters that were none of her 
business. 

The greater part of the day was passed in vain efforts to discover 
some approaching vessel. We hoisted our flag upside-down on the 
mast of the yacht; we hung a sheet from the tallest tree on the 
edge of the wood ; but the day began to close, and we saw no signs 
of life upon the water except the smoke of some distant steamers. 
The sun was already low when Crimrose came hurrying to me with 
Mr. Pocock. 

“ This man,” said he, “has proposed something which may be of 
service. He has noticed—I should have noticed it myself if my 
mind had not been so disturbed—that the wind has veered to the 
south-east, and says that that balloon of his will easily carry one 
person, and that if one of us were to get in her and put the valve 
in working order it would not take long for this breeze to blow the 
balloon to the mainland. It would be easy enough then to come 
down and send somebody over here to take us off. If word could 
be sent immediately to Jeannette, and I could get home by Sunday, 
things would not be so bad after all.” 

“ That is a good idea,” said the watchmaker’s wife ; “and I wonder 
that none of us thought of it before.” 

“There was no use thinking of it until the wind changed,” said 
her husband. 

“Then I suppose the thing ought to be done as soon as may be 
before the wind changes again,” said she. “I should say, Mr. 
Crimrose, that when you go over you'll have to leave the balloon 
wherever you land to stay there until it is called for, and then you 
will send some sort of a vessel here to take us off.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Crimrose. “I can’t go in the balloon. I am 
ever so much too heavy. She wouldn’t begin to carry me.” 

“T don’t believe you weigh any more than me and Mr. Pocock,” 
said she. 

“TJ think I do,” said Crimrose. “Besides, there isn’t as much gas 
in the balloon as when you came down. Of course, it is always 
escaping. But there is plenty to carry a light person—say Mr. 
Pocock—and he understands more about balloons than I do, any- 
way.” 

“Mr. Pocock !” exclaimed the watchmaker’s wife. “I would like 
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you to know, sir, that Mr. Pocock weighs just as much as he 
and me weighs, for if he goes I go, for he don’t go without me. 
And when I say that there is nothing on earth that would tempt 
me to get into a balloon again—for sooner than do that I'd spend 
the rest of my life here, at least as long as roots and leaves and 
fishes, if we could get any, would keep me alive—you will under- 
stand that Mr. Pocock is not going in that balloon. It is so im- 
portant that you should get over to the mainland just as soon as 
you can; and, as it doesn’t matter to the rest of us if we wait here 
awhile until we can be taken off comfortably, I should say that 
you are the man who ought to go, and I believe the balloon would 
carry you just as well as not. Mr. Pocock and I is short; but 
we're solid.” 

Crimrose put his hands in his pockets and walked toward the 
beach. 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” he said. “A light person would be 
perfectly safe; but it wouldn’t carry me.” 

I put my hands in my pockets and walked toward the beach. 
There was no disguising the fact that I was a light person—a 
great deal lighter than Crimrose. The next day was Saturday. 
Fishing vessels seldom started out on Saturday, and it was not 
likely that any small craft would be sailing as far as this against 
a rising east wind. Even now Jeannette must be feeling a great 
deal of anxiety; for Crimrose had told her that he might pos- 
sibly be back by Friday, although I had not thought there was 
any reason for supposing he would be able to do this. Moreover, 
he had not sent her the letter, which I certainly should have found 
the opportunity to post had I been in his place. Even if she had 
been sure he was safe, the case was a very bad one; for if Crimrose 
did not get back before Monday or Tuesday the wedding would 
have to be postponed, and I could imagine how Jeannette would 
feel if her wedding did not take place on the day for which all the 
preparations had been made. Crimrose should never have started 
on a cruise like this at such a time. I had told him so; but he was 
a man who would have his own way, and I am not at all sure that 
the desire to get him back in good time had not assisted me to 
make up my mind to go with him. I stood and looked out over 
the water, and then I turned to Crimrose, who was meditating. 

“| think I will go over in that balloon,” I said. 

He sprang toward me, his face blazing with delight. “Harry!” 
he cried, seizing one of my hands in both of his, “ you are a trump. 
You are a friend indeed, and it is just what I should have expected 
from you. The thing is easy to do, of course, and I should be the 
first man to offer to go if the balloon were filled with gas; but it 
won't carry me as it is, and it will carry you; and, although I should 
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not have asked you to do it, I accept your offer with all the grati- 
tude that one friend can show another.” 

“Come on,’ I said: “let us get the balloon in shape to start. 
That valve should be put in order.” 

Crimrose was full of enthusiasm. “I am very sure there is nothing 
the matter with the valve—except that the cord is broken. If we 
tie another piece of string to it you will be all right, and have as 
much command of the balloon as if you were driving a pony to 
cart. I will get some cord, and make that right in no time.” 

Mr. Pocock came to me. “ I didn’t think you would be the one to 
go,” said he; “but that is none of my affair. ButI believe the 
balloon will carry you; and if you take all the rope that you can 
get off of that boat, and make the grapnel-line longer, I haven't a 
doubt you can catch hold of something as soon as you get over- 
land.” 

The watchmaker’s wife came and stood by me. “ Well, well,” she 
said, “you must have a powerful friendship for that gentleman to 
undertake such a trip for him. You couldn’t do more if he was 
your own brother. But perhaps you were boys together ?” 

“O, no,” said I. “I haven’t known him long, and I can’t say 
that it is for his sake I am going.” I did not intend to make this 
remark ; but it came out very naturally. 

“OQ!” said she, “it isn’t—isn’t it? Well, it is a bad thing for a 
young lady expecting to be married not to know what’s become of 
her intended, and perhaps not to see him turn up until the wedding- 
day’s over. But, for all that, I should say it would take a pretty 
strong friendship to make a man risk his life in a half-filled balloon 
even for the sake of her peace of mind. If I was you I wouldn’t go 
an inch. I'd stay here until somebody came along and took us off. 
And, after all, it isn’t a matter of life and death that the lady’s mind 
should be relieved. Don’t go.” 

“ Madan,” said I, “you do not understand my feelings on the 
subject, and it is quite natural that you shouldn’t ; but I assure you 
that that lady’s peace of mind is of the greatest importance to me, 
and I shall try to get over to the mainland, and let her know there 
is no reason for the apprehensions which have probably already 
seized upon her, and must grow greater and more distressing hour 
by hour and day by day.” 

She looked at me, and drew a deep breath, and said no more. 

“T can’t get hold of the valve-cord,” said Crimrose, approaching. 
“Tt’s broken off too high up; but that won’t matter, for I don’t 
believe you will want to let out any gas: in fact, I think it will be 
prudent for you to load up with some stones for ballast, so as to be 
sure you won’t go too high. Then, if you find yourself getting too 
low, you can throw out some of them.” 
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“Humph!” said Mrs. Pocock. “You think he'll want ballast— 
do you ?” 

The radiant Crimrose apparently did not hear this contemptuous 
remark. 

“ Before you start,” said he, “I'll go over there to that tree, where I 
put my writing-desk, and add something to my letter to Jeannette. 
The first thing I want you to do, Harry, when you reach land, is to 
put that letter in the nearest post-office; then you can attend to 
getting a vessel for us. Jeannette must be thought of before any- 
body else.” 

He came back very soon to where Mr. Pocock and I were looking 
for suitable stones for ballast. 

“ How are you going to carry this letter, Harry ’” said he. “ Put 
it in some pocket where you will be sure it will not drop out or get 
wet if it should rain.” 

Before I could answer, Mrs. Pocock spoke. 

“It ought to be sewed up in a piece of oiled silk,” she said, “ for 
even if it got damp she might not be able to read it. I’ve some- 
thing that will be just the thing. It is an oilskin bathing-cap, 
which I brought in case there should be too much wind or rain for 
my bonnet. Give it to me, and I will sew it up in a jiffy.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Crimrose; and handed her the 
letter. 

Mr. Pocock now assured me that I need feel no anxiety about 
those I left behind me. The tide was now receding, and he had 
examined the boat, and found that the water in her had not risen 
high enough to wet the floor of the little cabin: so he and his wife 
could occupy one of the compartments that night, and Mr. Crimrose 
the other, and they would be just as comfortable as if they had been 
at home. 

In half-an-hour the grappling-line had been lengthened, the 
ballast put into the car, and everything made ready for me to start ; 
but the watchmaker’s wife had not yet finished sewing up the letter 
in the oilskin cap. Her husband called to her, and she came 
running toward us. 

“Here it is,” she said. “You may get soaking wet yourself; 
but the letter will be all right. I fastened a string to the bag, by 
which you can hang it around your neck, where it will be just as 
safe as a watch.” 

“If you want a good watch,” said the watchmaker, “I can lend 
you one, though I don’t know really that anything extra in the way 
of a watch would be of service to you, not taking any interest in 
the influence of altitudes on balance-wheels.” 

I declined his offer, and, going to the balloon, clambered into it. 
The rest of the party came up to me and shook hands with me 
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most cordially, wishing me a safe and quick journey. The watch- 
maker’s wife was the last. 

“ You take my blessing with you, young man,” said she; “ and if 
ever I hope that anything would be of good to anybody I hope that 
may be of good to you.” And I could see the tears in her eyes as 
she pressed my hand. I felt in my heart that she was a good old 
woman. 

They loosened the rope, and as it slipped under the root of the 
tree I began to rise very slowly. I saw that I had too much ballast 
in the car, and I threw out some of the stones. Then I went up 
until the rope with the grapnel at the end of it had been let out to 
its full length. 

“ Are you ready ?” cried Crimrose, from below. 

“ All right,” I answered. He unhooked the grapnel, and I sailed 
away free from every earthly tie. 

Clouds were spreading over the eastern sky ; but it was still clear 
in the west, and it seemed to me, as I looked out in the direction in 
which the moderate, but steady, breeze was wafting me, that I was 
slowly drifting into the sunset; and in my present state of mind 
that seemed a very good place to drift into. I did not care to give 
more than one look back at the island, because it grated on my 
feelings to see Crimrose standing there wildly waving his handker- 
chief. 

On and on I went, never rising so high above the water that I 
could not have touched it with my grappling-iron if I had let it 
down, and steadily moving westward. As it grew darker I strained 
my eyes to discover any indications of the coast; but I could see 
nothing before me but the sky and the sea, still touched with the 
fading yellow and pink. 

I now opened the basket which Mrs. Pocock had put into the car, 
and found that she had provided for me somewhat at the expense 
of those I had left behind. It contained our only remaining bottle 
of wine and the whole of a chicken, besides a jar of marmalade; 
which, I thought, would be very much missed by Crimrose. 

I made a good supper, and, determining to follow the example of the 
watchmaker’s wife, I made myself comfortable in the bottom of the 
car. There was nothing else to do, for the dark night was now fast 
settling about me ; and when I last looked over the side of the car 
I could scarcely see the glimmer of the water below me. 

I hoped that nothing would happen to me, and that I should 
safely reach land and perform my mission; but I could not prevent 
the thought coming to me that if I should slowly sink into the sea, 
or should disappear into the black sky above me, it would be a 
great relief to a soul troubled without reason, but still sadly 
troubled. I did not sleep much: in fact, the night passed in a suc- 
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cession of broken naps. Sometimes the car swayed disagreeably, 
and frequently it would seem to sink beneath me suddenly, making 
me feel as if I were sitting on a chair whose legs were giving way. 
Once I woke with a start, and found that I was wet, and that water 
was splashing about me. It took but a second to comprehend that 
the car was close to the sea, sometimes brushing the tops of the 
waves. Instantly I threw over all the stones that remained in the 
car, and, as the water splashed over me, I, for the first time, 
shuddered with fear. But now I rose clear of the sea; and, though 
I sat and peered down with eager watchfulness, I did not approach 
it again for along time. With the first glimmer of dawn I could 
see the waves again. They were not very far below me, and, turn- 
ing to see how I could further lighten the balloon, I threw out my 
basket of provisions. Then I rose again; but it was not long before 
I began to settle down nearer and nearer to the water. 

It was plain that the gas was, in some way or other, oozing out 
of the balloon. As the daylight became stronger I was positive 
that I could see to the west indications of a line of coast. If I 
could but keep the balloon in the air for only an hour more it 
might carry me to land. The grapnel was a heavy thing: I drew 
it in, untied it, and dropped it into the sea. This helped a little; 
but I soon saw that the car needed further lightening, and I threw 
out the whole coil of grappling-rope. This sent up both the balloon 
and my heart, and, as the breeze was now much stronger that when 
I started, I rapidly approached land. All desire to melt into the 
sea or the sky had now disappeared, and I watched the approaching 
shore with feverish anxiety. I was drawing near to what seemed 
to be the mouth of a river or narrow inlet; but I was also drawing 
nearer and nearer to the surface of the sea, and there was nothing 
else to throw out. 

It was not long before I hung barely six feet above the water, and 
then I saw that the balloon must be lightened, or I should never 
reach the land alive. I quickly cut five or six of the cords on 
opposite sides of the car, and tied the ends together. Then, clam- 
bering upon the loop thus made, I cut the remaining cords and 
let the car drop. This resulted in a grand rise into the air, and I 
did not come down again until I was over a marshy bank at the 
mouth of a little river. This was not at all a good place to land, 
for, with the exception of a hummock here and there, there was 
nothing solid enough for a foothold. As I slowly came down I 
lowered myself from the loop in which I had been sitting, and 
suspended myself from it by my hands. Then, as soon as I ap- 
proached a hummock, I put my feet on it and gave a spring. This 
sent me up, and the wind carried me forward, and I covered in my 
first leap of the sort some twenty or thirty feet. Again and again 
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1 repeated this action, sometimes failing to strike a hummock or 
bunch of grass; but even a kick into the water and mud sent me 
up a little, and, after many efforts and some fruitless splashing, I 
passed the marsh and reached solid ground. 

Here my first impulse was to let the balloon go; but on second 
thoughts I decided not to release it yet. Before me lay a long 
stretch of sandy dunes which I must cross, and as I stood, my feet 
lightly pressing the ground and the balloon steadily pulling at me 
so that I could not stand still, I determined to make still further 
use of it. With a run and a vigorous spring, I cleared nearly a 
dozen yards. My arms were tired ; but the motion was exhilarating : 
I bounded like a hare or a kangaroo. In a wonderfully short time 
I had gone over a mile or two of waste land, and saw before me a 
house, with a man hurrying out of the door. 

As I neared the house I made a bound which carried me easily 
over a fence, and the man kept looking at me in dumb amazement. 
My arms now began to feel as if they would be torn from my body, 
and I shouted to him to come quickly to cut the silk in the balloon. 
My respect for the Pococks made me anxious to save it—what 
was left of it—if it were possible. 

The man comprehended the situation, and as I held back he ran 
up, and made a long gash in the balloon as high as he could 
reach ; and then he took hold of the rope and helped me to hold 
it. In a few minutes the great silken folds were flopping on the 
ground. 

I was nearly exhausted with excitement and fatigue ; but the man 
and his wife gave me a warm breakfast, and I told my tale, fre- 
quently interrupted by their exclamations of astonishment. In 
return, the man, who was a small coast farmer, informed me 
that he knew the island on which we had been cast, and that if he 
had anything but a row-boat he would be glad to go out and rescue 
my companions; but there was no one in the neighbourhood who 
owned a sail-boat large enough for such a trip—except Captain 
Archibald Wharton, who lived about a mile up the coast: he had 
a big fishing-boat. 

Together we went to the fisherman’s house. We found Cap- 
tain Archie, as he was called; but at first he would not believe 
the tale I told him. However, when my companion asserted 
that he had seen me arrive with the balloon, the fisherman was 
obliged to give faith to that much of the story, and, as the rest 
could be no more fabulous, he expressed his willingness to do 
what he could to bring in my companions. But his boat was 
not at home: it had been hired to a fisherman down the coast 
who would not return it until that evening, and then, of course, 
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he could not start out at night. He was opposed to working on 
Sunday; but he said that if his boat got in in time he would 
start out the next day, and would probably bring my friends to 
land before nightfall. I had hoped to get a boat to go imme- 
diately to the island; but, as there was nothing better to be done, 
I arranged with Captain Archie, paying him a part of his price 
in advance in order to hold him to his bargain; and then, 
having done all I could in this line, I enquired for the nearest 
railroad station. This was five miles away; but my friend the 
farmer agreed to take me over in his waggon, also promising to 
keep the balloon safely until it was called for. 

[ did not post Crimrose’s letter to Jeannette: I reflected that, as 
this was Saturday, and there would be no mails to-morrow, she 
would not receive the letter until Monday. So I determined to 
take it to her myself. This would suit in every way, for my 
home, as well as hers, was in Boston. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when I reached the 
city, and at first I thought I should go home to array myself in 
attire more suitable to the occasion than the rough yachting-suit 
smeared with the mud ofthe marsh. But all this would take time, 
and I went immediately to deliver my letter to Jeannette, and, as I 
knew she would want to know everything about our mishap, | 
asked to see her. She came into the room with outstretched hand. 
If she had been anxious or troubled, it had made her look lovelier. 

“What has happened?” she exclaimed, gazing at my untidy 
figure. “Has there been an accident ?” 

“ Yes,” I said ; “ but nobody has been hurt, and I bring you a letter 
from Mr. Crimrose.” 

I took from my breast-pocket the oilskin cap of the watch- 
maker’s wife, and, removing the string from around my neck, I 
handed the package to Jeannette. 

“ You can rip it open better than I can,” I said. 

Jeannette laughed. “ What a funny little mail-bag,” she said, and 
before she would even attempt to open it she made me tell her the 
history of our adventure. 

I made the narrative as short as I could, touching very lightly 
upon my homeward balloon trip. Jeannette then opened the bag, 
saying that when she had read her letter she would want to ask 
me some questions about myself and the balloon. 

I could not sit and look at her read Crimrose’s letter. During 
all the time I had been talking to her there had been growing on 
my mind the feeling that, after all, it was a pity that I had been able 
to lighten the balloon. The next day was Sunday, and Crimrose 
would probably be in Boston that night. He would see her on 
Monday and Tuesday, and on Wednesday they would be married. 
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I turned away from Jeannette, took up a book, and gazed stead- 
fastly at its pages. 

“Two!” she said, presently, ina tone of some surprise: and then 
for a minute I heard nothing but the rustling of paper. Then 
there was another little exclamation, and I heard the cutting of the 
second envelope. In a few moments I heard Jeannette suddenly 
push back her chair. I looked, and saw her standing, her face 
flushed, and an open letter in her hand. Then, without looking at 
me, she quickly turned and went out of the room. 

If Crimrose, instead of adding to the letter he had already pre- 
pared, had sent another, which was natural enough—for he must 
have had a good deal to say—what could he have put in his second 
epistle which could have caused Jeannette to treat me with such 
abrupt discourtesy ? 

She may not have comprehended the fact that I had risked my 
life to bring her those letters; but she must have understood that 
my service was not a common one, and nothing her lover could have 
said to her should have made her forget that at least I merited 
ordinary civility. 

I waited some time, and then I rang the bell, and sent to ask if 
Miss Collins had any further commands for me. The servant soon 
returned with the message that her mistress asked to be excused 
from coming down. Feeling very much like a dog who had been 
kicked out of doors, I went home. 

I was angry and hurt, and came to the very sensible determina- 
tion to travel and separate myself as much as possible from the 
causes of my pain and humilation. But I did not start on the next 
day, as I had intended; nor did I go on the day following. A good 
reason for my delay was my desire to hear something about the 
party I had left on the island. I could not go from Boston without 
knowing whether or not they had been safely brought to the main- 
land. I expected that Crimrose would write or telegraph to me as 
soon as he found it possible ; but I heard nothing until I saw in an 
afternoon paper on Monday a short account of the adventure, which 
stated that Captain Wharton had brought away the desert islanders. 
on Sunday evening. I was quite sure that Crimrose wrote this 
account, because it was in his style, and contained but a slight 
reference to my balloon trip, about which he, of course, knew but 
little. 

The next morning Crimrose came to see me, and explained his 
not writing by saying that he had been very much pressed for time 
and knew that I would see the account in the paper. He did not 
seem to be very much pressed for time now, for he made himself 
comfortable in a large chair and lighted a cigar. This surprised me, 
for he was nearly always in a hurry; and I asked him if he had 
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already finished the business which had made it so important for 
him to get back to Boston. 

“OQ!” said he, “ you mean preparing to be married? The wed- 
ding is postponed.” 

“ Postponed!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said he. “It was simply impossible for me to get ready in 
the little time I had. You haven’t any idea what I have todo. I 
can do as much in a short time as any man; but it is ridiculous to 
attempt the impossible.” 

“ And Miss Collins,” I cried. “What does she think of this ?” 

“QO, she doesn’t mind it,” said Crimrose. “I don’t believe she’s 
ready: women never are. Anyway, she agrees to the postpone- 
ment.” 

“ For how long?” I asked. 

“For about a week, perhaps; but it isn’t quite settled yet. ‘The 
fact is, Miss Collins is a good deal upset by the dangers to which I 
have been exposed, and she does not seem to be able to get her 
mind down to business. Moreover,—and I don’t mind saying this to 
you, as you are an old friend—she seems to be beset with a desire to 
ask questions. Never in my life have I passed through such an 
inquisition. I hate answering questions, and always did. I suppose 
this is not to be wondered at, for she is naturally nervous; and it is 
a very good thing that we agreed to postpone the wedding. She is 
not in a state of mind for it now. Twelve o’clock! I had no idea 
it was so late; and I have an engagement at half-past. 

As there was to be no wedding the next day, I did not leave 
Boston. I spent several days in a very unpleasant state of mind. 
There constantly rose within me a desire to kill Crimrose; but, as 
there was really nothing to justify the attempt, I endeavoured to 
smother this desire. It was plain that my friends had no sus- 
picion of my feelings toward him, for on Saturday he called on me, 
valise in hand. 

“Where are you going?” I asked, pushing back my breakfast- 
table. 

“T take the eleven o'clock train for Quebec,” he said. “I want 
some bracing air, and can’t wait for it here. I need a change, any- 
way.” 

“Quebec!” I exclaimed. “But you can’t get back by Wednes- 
day ?” 

“ Of course not,” said he. “Oh,I see. That’s postponed again.” 

“ Postponed again!” I cried, rising to my feet. 

“QO, yes,” he answered. “The fact is, neither of us is ready for 
it. The engagement is—well—I may say prolonged, or, perhaps— 
well, as you will probably get varying accounts, I will state plainly 
that the engagement is set aside for the present. Miss Collins is 
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—well, she has not treated me well. She has put interrogations 
and made statements that a man of spirit cannot submit to. Of 
course, I do not wish to say anything against her; but I cannot 
marry anybody in the frame of mind in which Miss Collins is at 
present. All this, of course, is F 

“Crimrose!” I cried, advancing toward him, “are you playing 
false to Miss Collins? Are you daring to trifle——” 

“Stop! Stop!” said he. “Don’t work yourself into a passion. It 
isn’t any affair of yours, anyway; but I don’t mind telling you, 
since you are getting so excited about it, that I hadn't anything to 
do with laying this affair on the table. She put the motion, and 
as she has ever so many more voices than I have, it was carried. 
But it is satisfactory all round, and when we re-open the matter we 
shall begin afresh. Good-bye. I will see you before long.” 

[ did not answer, for my head was in a whirl. Some time during 
the morning I went to take a walk ; but I know I did not finish my 
breakfast. For days I was as a ship which, without compass or 
rudder, or sails, drifts ina calm. I did not know what I did, or 
why I did it instead of doing something else. 

At last I had a visit; and this was well, for if no one had come to 
see me I should have seen nobody. My visitor was the watch- 
maker’s wife ; and at first I did not recognize her, nor, after we had 
shaken hands, did I remember her name until she mentioned it. 

“T have been trying for a good while,” she said, “to find your 
address, so that Mr. Pocock or me could come and see you or write 
to you. We want to pay you our share of the money you paid 
Captain Wharton in advance for going after us.” 

At this it struck me that Crimrose had not offered to pay his 
portion of the money. 

“ And more than that,” the old lady continued: “ we want to tell 
you how greatly obliged we are to you for doing what you did and 
sending a boat for us, and how thankful we are that you got over 
safe and sound. I could not sleep that night for thinking of you 
hanging under that half-empty balloon. But I don’t believe I 
would have found where you lived if it had not been for Miss 
Collins. I knew her address, for I saw it on Mr. Crimrose’s letter; 
and remembered it.” 

“ And you have seen her!” I exclaimed. 

“ O, yes, yes,” said the old lady, looking down in her lap, as she 
smoothed one mittened hand with the fingers of the other. “I have 
seen her, and had a long talk with her, and have heard all about the 
breaking-off of the engagement.” 

“ Breaking-off!” I exclaimed. “Is it entirely broken off?” 

“OQ, yes, yes,” answered Mrs. Pocock; “and I am sure it is a 
great blessing, for which everybody ought to be thankful. If she 
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had married that Crimrose man my very heart would have bled for 
her. I did not know him long; but I saw enough of him to under- 
stand him through and through. It did not need anything more 
than to hear what he said when he found out that I had given you 
the cold chicken and the jar of marmalade. Goodness! I could 
have thrown a tea-kettle at him. But it’s all right now. It’s all 
right now.” 

“But Miss Collins,” I asked,—“ what does she think of it ?” 

“That’s hard to say,” answered the old lady,—* that’s pretty hard 
to say ; but, of course, she’s glad the match is broken off, because 
now she know’s Crimrose as well as I do; but it’s natural enough 
that she should be a good deal upset; anybody would be in a case 
like that: and I think it is the duty of her friends to go and cheer 
her up. You, sir, for instance, if you was to go and see her, and 
talk to her cheerfully, and tell her all about your balloon trip—that 
I know she wants to hear about, none of us being able to tell her 
anything of it except the starting—would do her a lot of good.” 

“T go tosee her!” I exclaimed. “Do you know, madam,’—and 
then I hesitated ; but, though a comparative stranger, the old lady 
was so sympathetic and so kind, that I went on—“ do you know that 
she treated me rudely when I was there last, and declined to see me 
when I left ?” 

“O, don’t mind that,” said Mrs. Pocock,—“ don’t mind that. She 
told me all about that. You ought not to take any notice of it at 
all. The letters you brought her upset her to a degree that it made 
her lose control of herself. You see, I—I mean it wasn’t expected 
that she should read her letters when you or anybody was by. 
You musn’t think of that at all. I know all about it. It wasn’t 
any feeling against you that made her act that way. Go tosee her, 
and you will find out that it wasn’t. She will treat you just as 
polite as ever she did: and it’s your duty to go, sir, for I know she 
looks upon you as one of her best friends, for she told me so her- 
self.” 

When Mrs. Pocock left me she urged me, if ever I happened to 
be near Barnville, to step in and see her and Mr. Pocock : they would 
be so glad to see me; and the village was not half-an-hour from 
Boston. 

It was an early hour for a call when, the next morning, I pre- 
sented myself at Miss Collins’ door ; but I was admitted, and, turn- 
ing over in my mind everything that I thought would interest and 
amuse her in the story of my adventure without agitating her 
nerves or causing her to think that I was trying to make a hero of 
myself, I awaited her coming. 

Jeannette was not at her ease with me; but this was not to be 
wondered at, considering how intimate I had been with her and 
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with Crimrose; but,as the watchmaker’s wife had told me, she had 
no unfriendly feelings toward me, and, in fact, apologized for having 
left me so abruptly when I had called before. It was a sudden 
nervous attack, she said; and I could readily understand that, if 
Crimrose had behaved as badly as he must have done to justify her 
breaking off the engagement, he had probably put something into 
his letters that had shocked the poor girl. It might be that I 
would yet kill Crimrose; for a more beautiful woman than Jean- 
nette never lived, nor one more worthy to have villains slain in 
her behalf. 

After a little while Jeannette’s stiffness wore off, and I told her 
everything about my balloon trip. She was so interested and so 
beautiful that I did not even omit the washing of the waves in the 
darkness against the bottom of the car, and my dreadful fears in 
the morning that even in the sight of land the balloon would be too 
weak to hold me up, and I should sink helpless into the sea. There 
was a moisture in her eyes, her lips were parted, and she leaned for- 
ward to look at me. 

“O, how could you dare all that?” she said. “You must have 
known the dangers. How did you have the courage to float out in 
that way into the dreadful mysteries of the night and sea?” 

I could not help the answer that came to my lips. “I did it for 
you,” I said. 

Slipping thus from the brink of the precipice, down I went. 

“Tt is dreadful,” said Jeannette, five minutes afterward, with tears 
in her eyes, but half-laughing: “ you shouldn’t have spoken so soon. 
It seems like——” 

“ Never mind,” said I, checking her: “ it could not be helped, and 
I wish I had spoken a year ago.” 

“T wish you had,” whispered Jeannette. 

[t was at least half-an-hour after this that, among all the wonders 
of this new heavenly world which I had just entered, nothing sur- 
prised me more than that she should have been so little surprised 
when I opened my heart to her. 

“How could I be,” said she, “ after the letter you brought me?” 

“ Letter!” I cried. “ Did Crimrose——” 

“Crimrose?” she said. “What utter nonsense! But I see you 
know nothing. I will get you the letter that gave me the nervous 
shock.” 

She brought it. It ran thus :— 


“Miss JEANNETTE COLLINS,— 
“My dear young lady,—I am a married woman, whose 
husband, Sylvester Pocock, does business in Barnville, and is 
known all over that country, and I have been cast away on an 
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island in a way that I haven’t time to tell you about, but of which 
you will soon hear all the particulars. I am in a great hurry, 
having to write secretly and unobserved ; and, without stopping to 
mince matters, I beg and implore you, with all the earnestness 
which one woman, who knows what true love is, can appeal with 
to one who I believe dosen’t, not having had a fair chance, not to 
marry Mr. Crimrose—not, at least, until you have a chance to think 
over things after what I tell you. That feather-bed of a Crimrose 
is not the man who really loves you. I have so little time that I 
have to speak strong: he is a selfish brute, and loves no one but 
himself. Mr. Elliot, the gentleman who will bring you this, if you 
ever get it, is the man who truly loves you. I have so little time 
that I am obliged to put things strong; he doesn’t know it, but I 
have found out that he loves you from the bottom of his heart 
that he would cast himself into the bottom of the sea to save you 
from one sleepless night, and, so far as anybody can tell, he may 
do it. He is going to risk his life to keep you from being worried 
and anxious. 

“ He is the modestest man and the best friend that I have ever 
met in all my life; and I say boldly, without caring what happens 
or what people think of me, that, if you marry Crimrose instead of 
Elliot, you will make a mistake that will bring you years of 
misery. I can’t make this strong enough, for I haven’t the time, 
and don’t know how; but, my dear young lady, I beg and implore 
you, stop long enough to give your true lover a chance. I have 
given you warning: look into the matter yourself. Mr. Elliot has 
loved you for ever so long, and Crimrose never can do it—it isn’t in 
him. 

“ Nobody knows I am writing this, and it may be drowned in the 
sea with the noble young man who risks his life to take it to you. 
It is all mixed up, and you may think it strong; but it comes from 
the heart of a woman who doesen’t want to see any other woman, 
even a total stranger, make the mistake that you are on the brink 
of. 

“ Yours in haste, 
“Saran Pocock.” 


[ stood aghast. “And this,” I exclaimed, “was the second letter !” 

“ Of course,” said Jeannette. 

“ And you—knew 4 

“T expected—I could not be certain.” said Jeannette, demurely. 
“ | had suspected something of the sort long ago, and in a manner 
had expected—but nothing ever happened.” 

“ Bless the watchmaker’s wife !” said I. 

On the first day that I could get an hour or two to spare I went 
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to Barnville, and found Mr. Pocock’s shop without any trouble. 
Pocock is a good man, and he had sense enough to stay in the shop 
while I sat in the little back parlour and talked to his wife. It was 
« long interview, and very warm on both sides; but, she was such an 
elderly person, no one could object to that. 

“ Well,” said she, as I was leaving, and she stood holding me by 
the hand, “it gladdens my heart to think that there is to be 
another true, loving couple in this world. And I am sure I ought 
to feel so, for it is very seldom that a woman has the chance that I 
have had of making two men happy.” 

“Two men ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said she: “ you and Mr. Pocock.” 

FRANK R. Stockton. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Ir is rather remarkable that the Doctor has not, ere now, been 
honoured by a substantial volume, not even by one of gossip, dear to 
the hearts of the book-maker and his readers, ample material for 
which lies in scores of volumes of biography and reminiscence. 
Even in fiction—as one or two great exceptions help to prove—he 
has been neglected, serving too well as a subsidiary in carrying on 
the play, to be made a leading character for his own sake. It isa 
nice question for consideration whether a class composed almost 
entirely of men with the mixture of oddity and acumen known as 
“character” can furnish the novelist of character with a subject. 
Even the Doctor in Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister (he was almost an 
Aberdeen Doctor by the way) is not satisfying to those readers 
who remember country Doctors of their own youth: men of 
parts, well-gifted in hand and head, with a kindly heart beneath 
a rough exterior, and a wonderful old great-coat over all. The 
severest critic of a novelist’s work is the reader who has had a 
personal aquaintance with its characters. In the case of the 
Doctor in fiction, if he is not of conventional mould, he does ° 
not appeal to us as “ringing true,” whilst, if he is, we can add to 
him so many traits from our own experience that we adjudge the 
novelist’s portrait iricomplete. There are whole classes of persons 
so identified, by accident or by nature, with oddity, that the odd 
individual is the conventional, and must be treated as such. We 
are wandering, however, from the book the richness of whose 
reminiscence and information sets us wondering at the neglect 
which hitherto has overtaken its subject. Mrs. Hill Burton 
Rodger’s Aberdeen Doctors,* a history of the Aberdeen Medical 
Society, makes its appearance most opportunely, a hundred years 
after the dozen young students from Marischal College founded 
the debating Society from which sprang a great Medical School, 
and medical men of European fame. Were it no more than the 
narrative one might expect from its somewhat narrow title, its value 
would be chiefly as a contribution to the coming Fourth-Century 


* Aberdeen Doctors at Home and Abroad. By Ella Hill Burton Rodger 
William Blackwood & Sons, 
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Celebration of the Foundation of the University of Aberdeen, for 
which, indeed, it was written. The interest in Aberdeen Doctors is 
far wider than that attaching to any University, be it ever so old 
and vigorous. The book is a presentation of a life in the past, an 
addition to that series of Memorials out of which the historian of 
manners might make a picture with the utmost fidelity of a condi- 
tion of life which has now completely disappeared. The abundance 
of material for such a picture still awaiting discovery is shown by 
the fact that in her three hundred and fifty pages, every one of 
which has its contribution from unpublished sources, Mrs. Rodger 
never goes beyond her subject. The Aberdeen Doctor, at home 
and abroad, is her text, and she sticks to it, expounding it with the 
utmost detail; and by this elaborate treatment of the individual 
she becomes the memorialist of an age. 

From this point of view Aberdeen Doctors is least interesting 
when it deals with those physicians and surgeons who went South 
for fame and emoluments. Yet in the list of these there are many 
names, besides that of Arbuthnot, which deserve to be remembered. 
We do not hear anything about those who found disappointment 
only; but the qualities that carried Duncan Liddell, Walter Farqu- 
har, Neil Arnott, James M’Grigor, Saunders, Matthews Duncan, and 
others, to the top, are so persistently (and, it must be confessed, 
spitefully) attributed to Aberdonians in general that, probably, the 
number of unsuccessful migrants from Aberdeen is smaller than 
the usual percentage of failures would lead us to expect. In the 
earlier days the Doctor was frequently a man of good birth. Dr. 


Barclay was of the Barclays of Ury. Dr. Arthur Johnstone wrote: 


of himself as “of high and ancient line,’—the Johnstones of Cas- 
Kieben—and added grandiosely : 


‘** Mantua acquired a noted name 
As Virgil’s birthplace ; I my fame 
Inherit shall from mine.” 


These eminent physicians, indeed, did not turn their backs upon 
their native county, but did it the highest and most profitable 
compliment in their power by recommending its waters and air to 
their patients. Like him who was to inherit his fame from Cas- 
Kieben, the Dr. Barclay aforementioned was a rhymester, and 
praised, besides tobacco, the Spa Well in Aberdeen, which, by the 
way, came to be enclosed in the garden of Jamesone, the father of 
that school of portraiture for which Aberdeen is as celebrated as she 
is for her school of medicine. Mrs. Rodger cites a wonderfully long 
list of North-Country Doctors who became famous and wealthy in 
a bigger world than Aberdeen. The not less worthy and talented 
who remained at home found that Scotia was assuredly “leonum 
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arida nutrix.” A lion very dryly nursed was Dr. Adams, of whom 
a jaunty writer says: 

‘© We well remember finding this great scholar at his careless jentaculum, 
diverting himself with doing an Ode of Horace into Greek verse ; being then, and 
we daresay still, at the call of any shepherd’s ‘crying wife’ up in the solitudes 


of Clochnaben. In any other country such a man would not have been per- 
mitted to remain long in such a position.” 


And he added, “It is a noticeable fact, and something to be 
proud and ashamed of, that the most learned physician in Britain, 
probably in Europe, is at this moment a country surgeon in a small 
village on Deeside.” Andrew Moir, the Anatomist, was passing 
rich on £40 a year, and had his “burking-house ” pulled down about 
his head, and his bones in constant danger, into the bargain. The 
country Doctor had a wide district. Dr. Goodsir’s rounds cost him 
a week on the horse’s back, and his saddle-bags, full of drugs and 
instruments, were so like those of the mail that, as he rushed past 
the doors, the people cried, “ The Doctor, or the post!” The town 
Doctor was not baited by the pert whipper-snappers fresh from the 
dissecting-room, who, nowadays, undersell the men of experience 
to whom, in olden times, they would have served-apprentice. But 
big practices did not always carry with them large incomes. There 
were windfalls now and then, as when, in war-time, Jonet Guild got 
£13 6s. 8d. (Scots) for curing two wounded “ sojers,” and a chirur- 
geon was hired for the pay of a lieutenant. As a rule, however, the 
remuneration was small, and was chiefly for drugs. It was not 
considered etiquette to charge for a visit. When one Doctor did so, 
the lady to whom his account was sent in said that she would pay 
him for his medicines and return his calls. Yet in this paying part 
of his profession the poor man had rivals in the wives of the laird 
and the minister, and in the “skeely” woman. Mrs. Rodger tells 
amusing stories of this home-doctoring. “An old Presbyterian 
laird who had a Roman Catholic wife received from her, on 
his death-bed, extreme unction. Never doubting but that it was for 
the cure of his body and not of his soul, he was heard to say, 
‘Nanny, that wafer o’ yours has done me nae gude.’ A lady who 
was in the habit of collecting medicinal herbs for the use of sick 
tenants on her husband’s estate was asked how she knew when the 
herbs were not poisonous. Her reply was ‘Fine that : I try them 
on the laird first.’” It was no wonder, therefore, that many Doctors 
eked out a small income by the profits of a tavern. We might fill 
this whole article, however, with quaint story and curious research 
culled from this volume, without giving our readers any just idea 
of the entertainment it contains. We do not doubt they will find 
it, as we have found it, one of the most fascinating books that have 
come to hand for long. 
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Let us turn now to a book which has no point in common with 
Aberdeen Doctors except its thoroughness. This is Mr. W. C. 
Ward’s edition of Sir John Vanbrugh’s Plays* in two handsome 
yet business-like volumes, whose appearance certainly goes a great 
way in expediting our liking for them. To the general mind the 
Dramatists of the Restoration are a hazy body of men who sported 
gaily and freely with the “disreputable, daring, laughing, painted 
French baggage” of aComic Muse. Many who read and enjoy the 
Double Dealer, Love for Love, The Relapse, do not discriminate 
between their qualities or take any interest in their authors; but 
relegate them to their place among the “Scandalous Poets,” much 
as schoolboys set down all unknown islands in the South Seas, and 
less learned students attribute unfamiliar sayings of the Scriptures 
to the Minor Prophets. The reader who was not inclined, whose 
business, indeed, it was not, to engage in a little research on his own 
account, had small means of acquiring much acquaintance with 
Vanbrugh. As likely as not any book of reference to his hand will 
tell one that the dramatist’s father was a sugar-baker of Chester, 
who became Comptroller of the Treasury Chamber, an esquire, and 
the son-in-law of Sir Dudley Charleton; that Vanbrugh himself 
spent some years of his youth in France, but that reliance may not 
be placed in Voltaire’s statement that for part of that time he was 
clapped in the Bastile; and that he designed Castle Howard. In 
his “Introduction,” Mr. Ward gives an authoritative decision on 
these and other points in Vanbrugh’s life. Giles Vanbrugh, the 
grandfather, was of a Flemish family that fled from Ghent under 
the persecution of the Duke of Alva. He became a citizen of Lon- 
don, and had two sons, the second of whom, also a Giles, was the 
father of the dramatist. The younger Giles married Elizabeth 
Carleton ; and their son John was born in the parish of St. Nicolas 
Acons, in the City of London. That was in 1664. It was probably 
the Plague which, in the Spring of the subsequent year, drove Giles 
Vanbrugh from London, and ultimately caused him to settle in 
Chester, where he was a sugar-baker. He never became Comp- 
troller of the Treasury Chamber. The father is described asa staid, 
serious man, of a religious turn, who (according to the biographer of 
Matthew Henry), while he continued “in Communion with the 
Church of England heard Mr. Henry on the week-day lectures and 
always treated him with great and sincere Respect.” This causes 
Mr. Ward to wonder if John took after his mother, a point on 
which Giles Vanbrugh (if this picture of him be true) would have 
had no doubt had he lived to see The Relapse. This he did not 
although the mother did. He died full seven years before Decem- 


* Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited by W.C. Ward. Two volumes. Lawrence « 
Bullen. 
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ber, 1696, which date Mr. Ward fixes authoritatively as that of the 
production of the play at Drury Lane. Years before that Vanbrugh 
was turning his attention to plays; for, while lying in the Bastile, 
in 1692, he sketched some scenes of The Provok’d Wife, which was 
performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the spring following the 
success of The Relapse, and the partial success of Msop, at the 
Theatre Royal. The story of the Bastile is confirmed by a letter 
concerning the “ hussey,” as he called his one enemy, Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, who, he said, heartily endeavoured so to destroy 
his fortune “as to throw me into an English Bastile there to finish 
my days as I began them, in a French one.” He modelled one of 
his country seats after the French prison, and called it The Bastile. 
This was not the “goose-pie,” of which Swift wrote in the verses 
which set all the world in a roar except the unfortunate butt, who 
was very civil and cold when he and the Dean met later at Sir 
Richard Temple’s. The goose-pie stood, and still stands, it is said 
in Whitehall. His architectural efforts gained him the solid praise 
of authorities as great as Sir Joshua Reynolds, and gave him 
“ Pipe-Offices,” Carlisle Herald Extraordinary, Comptroller of Her 
Majesty’s Works ; but they brought him, also, a good deal of misery 
and misfortune, in which his plays were involved. The building in 
the Haymarket, with its very splendid appearance, was such a 
failure in its acoustics that Cibber said the voices of the actors 
“ sounded like the Gabbling of so many People in the lofty Aisles of 
a Cathedral”; and even the Provok’d Wife revived ran for three 
nights only. His architecture, too, gave rise to many satiric verses, 
of which the best were by Dr. Abel Evans, now remembered only 
as a name in the Dunciad: 
** Under this stone, reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay : 


Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee!” 


Under those written in his lifetime, as we have seen, the drama- 
tist writhed. Indeed, in reading this Introduction, there is a suspi- 
cion that Vanbrugh somehow lent himself as a butt: a suspicion 
borne out by a passage in one of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Letters. That he was good-natured, despite his cold civility to 
himself, Swift admits; and Pope calls him one of “the three most 
honest-hearted, real good men” in the Kit-cat Club. His plays 
would bear out that testimony to his good-nature; but they have 
« robustness which we should not associate with a man who was 
the aim of bantering shafts. The character of Vanbrugh can 
scarce have more light shed upon it than that which this ex- 
cellent edition affords; and Mr. Ward’s estimate of the man is 
eminently agreeable. 
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In writing the biography of the Earl of Aberdeen* the Hon. 
Sir Arthur Gordon has successfully accomplished a task for which 
his special fitness as literary executor is modified by his filial 
relationship to his subject. The full value of the material ex- 
clusively at his command will be known only when Sir Arthur 
Gordon publishes the larger “ Life” of his father which this brief 
sketch in some measure forestalls. It is suggested, however, again 
and again in the volume in our hands, and to a degree that far 
more than balances the indication, also lurking here, that the 
biographer, although not hampered, as such, by affection that con- 
ceals weakness or by the fear of an imputation of bad taste that 
restrains eulogy, is swayed in his judgment by the influence of him 
upon whose qualities he is called upon to discriminate. These 
materials afford proof of the private virtues of the Earl of Aberdeen 
which were appreciated partially only by the world and even by 
some connected with his family. Not less than the deep feeling 
which worked beneath his emotionless exterior, the conscientiousness, 
magnanimity, and complete absence of self-seeking, which marked 
his public life are declared. They were as notable in his delicate 
position previously to the Peace of Paris, at the Foreign Office, 
at the Colonial Office, and in his dealings with the Scotch Seceders, 
as they were in his assistance to Lord Palmerston and to Lord John 
Russell after his own disastrous overthrow. But, although finely- 
shaded natures are to be found in strong Ministers, it it not com- 
plexity of character which gives a statesman a hold upon the 
popular imagination. The general estimate of the Earl of Aberdeen 
may be based upon an insufficient knowledge of the true temper of 
the man and of the difficulties of his situation,a knowledge which 
this and the other work of Sir Arthur Gordon will supply; but, 
in so far as it is an estimate of the Prime Minister, it does no 
injustice in supposing a weakness of which his biographer himself 
supplies proof. The early casting, as the result of unusual events, 
of the Earl of Aberdeen within the influence of Pitt, attached him 
to the Tory side while he was, as he remained, Liberal in his 
tendencies. In a strong man that would have righted itself. Lord 
Aberdeen, however, was not a strong man as strength among 
statesmen must be judged. It was not only that he was not narrow. 
He did not possess that power, exhibited in statesmen of broad 
mind, of disassociating the philosopher from the man of action and 
of being strenuous in affairs without losing the philosophic calm. 
The intellectual habit of the Earl of Aberdeen was one of tolerance 
of all views and of a latent contemptuous underrating of the im- 
portance of any. This intellectual habit, joined with a natural 


* The Earl of Aberdeen. By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.G. , The 
Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 
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modesty and the spirit of dependence bred by his early association 
with powerful minds, such as were Pitt and Dundas, conspired to 
bring about the disasters of his brief but momentous Administra- 
tion. The Earl of Aberdeen did not display that spirit of the 
“ nane unanimous” which, curiously, but logically enough, is found 
often in conjunction with the habit of mind to which we have re- 
ferred. Its effects were confined to a timidity in decision and a 
consequent facility in acquiescence which, as some of the new 
material in this book shows, he ever afterwards lamented, even in a 
rather pitiful manner. But the book, also, casts a new light on 
the exceedingly “kittle” position in which he was placed, and is a 
great acquisition to political biography. 

Of these none is more interesting than Mr. Marriott-Watson’s 
“Diogenes of London” and other fantasies and sketches.* Some 
months ago Mr. Marriott-Watson published The Web of the Spider.t 
We did not read it then. We came to it fresh from his more recent 
volume. The reader who would see a novelist in the making should 
do likewise. The Web of the Spider is a tale of adventure. For blood- 
letting and “the creepy” it is worthy of Mr. Rider Haggard. Not 
that the gore alarms you much, or stirs you to your horror’s depths. 
In truth it must be said that it smells of the paint-pot, and that 
white men and natives are a waxwork-show. Their author had not 
learned the trick of verisimilitude. The Ranger has traits and 
qualities that almost make a man of him to the reader; but his 
comrades are figures that have not been quickened. Yet the story 
is a good story, although the telling of it is somewhat lumpish, as 
if the writer did not command his material, or were hampered 
by cross influences. There is a sough in it of Fenimore Cooper, 
and of other things that do not go very well with him. Here 
is the New Zealander making the glory of settlement an undercur- 
rent in his story of adventure, yet touched with the melancholy of 
his time, and not a little, too, with the artificiality of its literary 
methods. He will not be wholly brave and put aside the con- 
ventional love-issue; yet will he not wear his heart upon his sleeve, 
but protests against it ostentatiously, as who should say, “ Hold me: 
else will I drown myself.” Clearly, here was a pliable man of good 
parts waiting for the moulding of a style. So much, certainly, can 
be read into The Web of the Spider by the light of the later 
Diogenes of London, where we. find Mr. Marriott-Watson in the 
grip of a mannerism. We remember most of the stories that make 
up this volume on their appearance in The National Observer. 
Singly, they were welcome. Not equally, but all in some degree, 


* Diogenes of London and other Fantasies and Sketches. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Methuen & Co. 
+ The Web of the Spider. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. Hutchinson & Co. 
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they delighted one with their trick of motif and manner, their 
frankness of situation, and dainty high-steppingness of phrase. In 
the collected form they declare themselves at their true worth 
Here, surely (we say as we shut the book), is the very Dresden-ware 
of story-telling. This is dilettante passion, tragedy in masquerade. 
What the stories lack is the gaiety of nature. They are sombre, 
and all their archaic setting and nimble colloquy cannot relieve 
them. The dialogue is of the same texture throughout. All 
the characters have a habit of speech alike, even as all of them 
alike are “popinjays.” There are many novelists who can make a 
character witty with their own wit, but few that can give to 
their character the wit that belongs to it by right. A writer such 
as Q., however, in whose stories this limitation is seen, makes 
his conversations, howsoever modish they may be, clothe the 
thoughts and emotions of men and women, not of puppets. Mr. 
Marriott-Watson’s stories have little to do with human emotions. 
“The Stroke of One,” more than any other, has to do with them ; 
and it will be observed that in that story, in spite of the author, the 
characters—notably the woman with her “Why, Teddy, you have 
given me a—a start,’—come down from their stilts. In “The 
Maze,” “ The Naiad,” and one or two more, the story and the way of 
telling it jump splendidly ; but our author will not see that there is 
a limit to the subjects which may be treated in this manner of his. 
He lacks that humour which enables a writer to keep the mastery 
of his subject, so that it does not run away with him into prepos- 
terous cantrips; or, if he does not lack it, it is tightly held under 
by that artificiality from which the stories, and, in a lesser degree, 
the essays, suffer. The mannerism of these stories, however, is not 
to be condemned wholly. It may be a stage, only, on the way to a 
disciplined style. If it is not, Mr. Marriott-Watson will disappoint 
the promise held in “The Naiad”; but, at any rate, that very 
perfect story justifies the mannerism almost, and must acquit the 
uuthor of failure even if he never get out of its grip. 

There is mannerism, too, in every page of A Study in Tempta- 
tions,* a new story by the lady who wrote A Sinner’s Comedy 
above the pseudonym of John Oliver Hobbes. It is one of two not- 
able additions to the Pseudonym Library. The other, Ottillie,* 
by Vernon Lee, is a study of the selfish temperament; a slender 
little tale, not elaborated in any way, but told simply, and even 
more pleasingly than the brilliant tales in her volume Vanitas, 
which we noticed recently. A Study in Temptations, on the other 
hand, is laboured into a really remarkable performance. It is the 
elaboration on a small canvas of a large sketch—a method which 

* A Study in Temptations. By John Oliver Hobbes. Oftilie. By Vernon Lee. 
The Pseudonym Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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results in every good quality unless the treatment be wasted on a 
poor subject. The story in A Study in Temptations is scarce worth 
the wit, epigram, keen insight, strength of perception, knowledge of 
affairs and of the human heart, that are lavished on the telling of 


it. Indeed, it suffers from the expenditure. The value of epigrams 


in narrative is that of ups-and-downs giving ease to the level track. 
Too much of them makes the going painful. The result of the 
brilliant writing in A Study in Temptations is to make it stiff read- 
ing. Moreover, it is unsatisfactory reading, for it is affected. Now 
that we know it to be the work of an unusually accomplished lady, 
it is easy to say that it could only have been written by a woman. 
Yet it seems as if, in spite of its style being modishly mannish, per- 
haps, even, because it is so, we could have detected its strength to 
be that of a woman’s perceptions. It affects cynicism overmuch, 
and it affects mannishness. It is cynical and virile ; and, at times, 
it is both to a degree that is a little incongruous with the elements 
of the tale. There are fifty passages which we would wish to quote 


to illustrate these points. Here is one that is a sample of the 
normal :— 


‘**This young lady who was so far from philosophy that she tried nature, and so 
far from nature that she longed for philosophy, chuckled and picked up her flower- 
basket. 

‘ You Oxford men,’ she said, ‘are more proud of what you have not read than of 
what you have read. Come, we can walk to The Cloisters together. 
like Lady Hyde-Bassett as well as I do.’ 

‘I should like her better if I thought she had a heart: no woman with a heart 
could have married Sir Benjamin.’ 

‘Did you know him?’ said Sophia. 


I hope you 


‘No,’ said De Boys ; ‘but everyone says he was the most disagreeable man in 
the world ; so forbidding and curt and unapproachable.’ 

‘I thought so once,’ said Sophia, ‘till one day, when I was a child, I heard him 
talking to Lady Hyde-Bassett. I suppose they thought I was too little to under- 
stand them. They were walking in the garden and he asked her whether she 
would rather be a pussy cat or a catty puss, and she pinched his arm, and said he 
was a good little thing, and it was a pity that some of the old fossils he knew could 
not hear him. And hesaid, very solemnly, ‘‘ God forbid !” and she kissed his hand, 
and said he was an angel, but she wished he would buy a new hat, although he 
could only look lovely if he wore pyjamas and a billy-cock! And he said, ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, don’t talk so loud !” and she said, ‘‘ Let us both say Damn with all our 
might, and then I will be quiet.” And they said Damn, and she was quiet, and 


then they began to talk about Aristotle. ‘That,’ she wound up, ‘is a real celebrity 
At Home.’” 


Is there not here, however, a tendency to trade on previous 
successes ? Didn’t we all say Damn together with all our might 
in The Sinner’s Comedy? The danger to repeat oneself is implicit 
in any excess of manner; and when a writer repeats himself the 
effect is much like plagiarism, with the disadvantage that the meaner 
among us are not reconciled by the flattery to one’s acuteness of 
perception which lies in the detection of it. 
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Would you turn from these novels to a story in the old-fashioned 
(although not the most old-fashioned) manner: a story, with a 
mild mystery cleared up, told for the pleasure of “ord’nar folk,” 
without exploits of style, yet with all the skill and care of a good 
craftsman? You have it in A Deplorable Affair,* by Mr. W. E. 
Norris. Mr. Norris’s writing is not without a fault here and there 
—a “because ” for a “for,” and an ugly word like “ individual”—, 
but his narrative is among the best in our fiction—subtle and clean 
and suave. This little story has all the high qualities of its 
author’s more ambitious works. You can read it in an hour, and 
at the end of an hour you will feel refreshed. Refreshed you will 
not be by Mr. Pryce’s Time and the Woman,t which has many 
points in common with the novels of Mr. Norris. We cannot 
quite understand the title Time and the Woman. Possibly that 
is because of our own want of quickness “in the uptak’”; yet it is 
not presumption to believe that our dulness in this respect is 
shared by others. Whether Time and the Woman has, or has not, 
a good title, certainly it has a disappointing finish. “She hid her 
face in her hands, and there was a long pause.” The “she” is not 
the heroine of the story, nor even a principal character in it; and 
the long pause remains unbroken, although the fate of the most 
interesting persons in the book remains to be told. The fate of 
most of them, indeed, is implied in the story, although, despite Mr. 
Sykes of Sandsea, marriages made on earth, but not, apparently, in 
heaven, have turned out happily ere now; and the fate of one of 
them would not be difficult to determine were we certain (which 
we by no means are) that a heartless woman will meet with her 
deserts. Still, it would have been more satisfactory to tell us a 
little more. There is a “ snippetiness ” of narrative throughout the 
book only a little less tantalizing than the “ long pause” which gives 
us such a shock of disappointment. It is an injustice to Mr. 
Pryce, however, to have dwelt so long upon the shortcomings of his 
story. If it wants inspiration of any kind, it wants no more than 
does the bulk of the creative literature of our day. In many re- 
spects Mr. Pryce’s writing may rank with Mr. Norris’s. It is our mis- 
fortune to be unacquainted with it except in this book; but even 
from it we should judge that Mr. Pryce is not the pessimist he 
makes himself out to be. Although he spends his best efforts in 
character-drawing upon Mrs. Ruthven, an utterly heartless woman, 
clearly he takes most enjoyment in the happier pictures, such as 
that of the Norfolk family. Our disappointment in the ending of 
Time and the Woman—and what ending in a novel, be it happy as 
marriage-bells used to be, appeals to us as quite fitting? After all 

* A Deplorable Affair. By W. E. Norris. Methuen & Co. | 

+ Time and the Woman. By Richard Pryce. Methuen & Co. 
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the grand thing about life is that in its determinateness it rises 
superior to our conceptions of what ought to be—is really great 
because of aseeming injustice it does to the earlier portions of a 
clever and accomplished novel. 

It might be urged against Mr. Marion Crawford’s Children of the 
King,* also, that the tragedy with which it closes is scarce that for 
which we are prepared by the early chapters. These chapters are 
as bright and fresh as any you could meet with in a full month’s 
reading. They open with an unusually fine bit of description, and 
go on to tell of the boyhood adventures of the Children of the 
King, of how Ruggiero and Sebastiano pound Don Pietro Casale 
until their fists are sore upon his face, and of what befell them 
consequent upon that outbreak, in a fashion that at once puts us 
in favour of the book. We confess to a disappointment when, in 
fulfilment of his promise to relate some of the further adventures 
of the two brothers, Mr. Marion Crawford has nothing to give us, 
but the story of Ruggiero. We have our appetite whetted for 
more poundings of tyrants, more vigils over smuggled brandies, 
more deeds becoming the Children of the King ; and in the end are 
asked to stay our stomachs with a boatman’s hopeless passion. It 
need scarce be said that, although not the matter of our choice, all 
that happens ere that passion deepens to its close is told in a 
thoroughly masterlike way. A certain gloomy solemnity in Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s manner pervades this part of the story, and the 
tragedy is terrible enough; yet our feelings are not unduly har- 
rowed. There is relief in the knowledge that Beatrice, Sebastiano 
and Teresina are not very intimately involved in the catastrophe 
that befalls San Miniato and Ruggiero. San Miniato no one misses. 
Ruggiero could never have been more to Beatrice than that which 
his death made him in still greater degree, a model of a lover: 
and we are confident that in Teresina Sebastiano will find consola- 
tion for the loss of a brother. Nor do we ever get very close to the 
hero of the romance. A character,such as Ruggiero, whose passion 
simplifies it into a very elemental condition, does not appeal to 
one intimately. The Italian’s innocence when all the frame of his 
nature shook with apprehension at the approach of his mistress, 
and his visit to the chemist for a cure, tickle our fancy without 
bringing the Italian himself closer to our interest. That may be 
why his story is bearable, as well as delightful to read for Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s able manner of telling it. 

Diogenes of London, A Study on Temptations, The Children 
of the King, and the other novels on which we have touched 
have this in common, that their interest lies less in what is told 


* The Children of the King: a Tale of Southern Italy. By ¥. Marion Crawford. 
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than in the manner of telling it. It is different with Kitty’s 
Father,* which we certainly commend for all the qualities which go 
to the making of what is known popularly as “a good story.” We 
can imagine that Kitty’s Father will greatly delight those readers 
of novels who demand nothing more than a plentiful supply of red- 
herrings across their path. Provide them with a mystery; induce 
them to go along a certain path, or along any path but one, for the 
solution of it; then whip out your villain from the least suspected 
quarter : they are as satisfied as if you had paid a compliment to 
their acuteness instead of having been at great pains to prove 
them possessed of no acuteness whatsoever. They are so satisfied 
and delighted that they do not dream of sifting the evidence of 
the villain being the real villain, but take him off the author's 
hands in all humility. Mr. Barrett has written a novel which 
will cause these meek persons to chortle with admiration at 
his ingenuity. Kitty's happiness, let us explain, is like to be 
destroyed by a piece of villainy. We are never led to doubt who 
is the real villain; but with him we are made to associate another, 
about whose rascality our only difficulty is as to how black we shall 
paint him. Mr. Barrett’s little surprise, kept in store for us until 
the very last page, is that the second villain is no villain, but a 
wily, long-headed detective. We never could have believed it ; and 
we don’t believe it now. Mr. Barrett’s solution of the mystery 
creates a mystery greater than ever. What is the marvel of 
Robert Yorke, sentimental gallows-bird, being a detective, compared 
with the marvel of Robert Yorke, detective, acting as the senti- 
inental gallow’s-bird? There is a mistake somewhere. Perhaps it 
is that we are trying the book by too high a standard. 

The last novel we will mention is M. Edouard Rod’s La Vie 
Privée de Michel Teissier, made familiar to the readers of The 
National Review by the translation, The Private Life of an 
Eminent Politician,+ which recently has been running through 
these pages. While it cannot be said that its characters make a 
very successful appeal to us, their story is undoubtedly fascinating 
and impressive. It is exceedingly difficult to speak of this book 
without first sketching the story ; and this we are unwilling to do, 
because, although it is essentially a story, it derives a part of 
its interest from a dénowement which, both reader and author may 
justly claim, ought not to be divulged. We are not letting anyone 
into the secret, however, when we say that the love of Michael 
Teissier for Blanche is of a quality rarely met with in our own 
fiction, for the reason that, rightly or wrongly, it is not generally 


* Kitty's Father. By Frank Barrett. Three volumes. Willian Heinemann. 
| The Private Life of an Eminent Politician, By Edouard Rod. Two volumes. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 
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recognized as existing among us. From the tacit acquiescence of 
the characters in the existence of this passion springs the hardness 
and utter worldliness which marks all their relations with one 
other. It is beyond our belief that a man of the world and 
of affairs, such as Teissier, should contemplate, for a moment, 
Suzanne’s adoption of the compromise which he urges upon her, or 
should believe in his own power to be faithful to its terms, or should 
imagine that his mellowed love for Suzanne could remain as 
affection for her who stood in the way of the love for Blanche with 
which he was blazing. Suzanne herself was wiser; her scheme for 
divorce was admirable, logically; but both her wisdom and her 
scheme are too matter-of-fact, and she is too little swayed by the 
softer weaknesses of reasoning human beings, to establish relations 
of sympathy with the reader. On the other hand, this very hard- 
headedness which gives to the problem of those lives (if problem 
it may be called) the air of an intellectual case adds to its impres- 
siveness. The novel is full of cleverness; there are subtle touches, 
especially in the portraits of the subsidiary characters; and the 
children and the domestic ties are worked into the story with a 
deft handling, as they so frequently are in the modern French 
novel. Nor could we let this book pass without a word of praise 
for the exact yet idiomatic English into which the French writer’s 
story has been rendered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NATIONAL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE NATIONAL REVIEW, or for letters upon 
such other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


The Cuckoo in the West of England. 


To tHE Eprrors or “'THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
As long as the voice of the cuckoo is heard in the land, it is not 
of much consequence for us to know whether the bird’s food is larvaceous 
or ovaceous ; whether it is a foundling or legitimately bred and domiciled ; 
whether it comes from, and returns to, the perfumed groves of some 
tropical region. Still, I have a story to tell. One morning I was stroll- 
ing in a field near here. The sun was rising over the hill, fringed with 
beech and fir. The blackbird and the thrush were piping in the groves, 
and on the tops of trees; and the soaring lark was warbling her matins. 


“Tt is a fine morning, my lads,” I remarked to some casual rustics. 
“ Kes: nation vine.” 


“ Have you heard the cuckoo yet ?” 
* No, meestur: not it. 


We shaunt be long fust. This warm zunshine 
wool soon waken un up!” 


At that moment we heard him on the top of a colossal’elm: ‘‘ Cuckoo! 
cuckoo!” ‘Ihe rustics clapped their hands with joy, and the chords of my 
heart thrilled with delight. The blackbirds and the thrushes ceased their 
song to listen to the herald of the spring ; and the lark fluttered down to 
the dewy mead. I entered into conversation with a ploughman, who 
assured me he “ knew all about un.” I remarked that the cuckoo fed on 
insects and grubs. 

‘“‘T knows he don’t,” said the ploughman. “ He feeds on birds’ eggs. 
‘There !—there! Look: ’ee be a proof on’t!” 

I looked, and saw the cuckoo, whose voice we had heard, being pursued 
by small birds from bush to bush, from tree to tree ; making many rapid 
gyrations in the air, and beating his plumage from his breast. 

“There!” observed the ploughman,—“ the little birds knows what a 
gallow’s-thief he be, and they tries to drive un away.” 

“ Are you sure he feeds on their eggs?” 
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“I be.” 

* Did you ever see him eat them?” 

“No; but I knows he does. If he didnt, why should thoy little birds 
fight un as they be a doing?” 

I was compelled to accept the dictum, ‘ Do you believe,” I asked, 
“ that the cuckoo is a migratory bird?” 

‘**T doan’t understond ee.” 

“Do you think the bird comes here from abroad in the spring, and 
returns at the end of the summer ?” 

“No. I doan’t think as he comes from vorren parts; nor do her go 
bock to vorren parts. As zoon as tha birds ha done a laying, and ha con 
get no eggs to yat, he gets into stone-quars, holler trees, church towers, 
and steeples, rats’ holes, and rabbits’ holes; and goes ferm asleep till 
spring-tide wakens un agen.” 

“ Have you ever found them asleep ?” 

“No: I caun’t say asI ha. But I ha yurd un at Christmas-time. 
When I woz a boy, one Christmas night, when the snow woz falling, wind 
woz howling, and the very broaks woz a freezing, feethur sed to I, ‘ Jock, 
go to the wood-pile and bring that stowel of thuck old tree we cut down 
in tha zummar, ond put on tha vire to worm our shins and fit this cold 
frosty night.’ I went, dragged un wi’ a rope, ond put on tha vire. He 
waur vool o sap, ond he vizzled ond vowsted a bit ; ond in about an hour’s 
time he begined to get quite red-hot. All ov a zudden, I, feythur, 
mothur, grandfaythur, grandmothur, the cat, the old ship-dog, and the 
ol.l tom-cat waur startled oat of our wits, ond we jumped off our stools 
in a terrible fright. We heard (as plain as we con hear the parish clock) 
from the inside of the burning stowel, ‘Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo!’ 
When we got our narves steady, and the voice ceased, feythur zed the 
voice comed from a cuckoo as had a hid hissel in tha stowel, ond woz a 
sleeping till spring comed round agin, ond that tha heat ov the vire had 
wakened un up. Go to vorren parts? Nonzense! I knows he doan’t.” 

I suggested to the ploughman that the sound resembling the voice of 
the cuckoo might have arisen from the sap or some pent-up gas in the 
cavity of the stowel endeavouring to escape through an aperture. No, 
no: he and his mates were all convinced that it was a real cuckoo, and 
that the theory of immigration was “all rot.” I might tell thack story to 
the Marines, or to tha osses in tha stable. ‘ Gee up, Jasper, Blackbird, 
and Dobbin,” said my friend. The plough moved, and I took my de- 
parture. 

The cuckoo is becoming rare. Either it is forsaking its old haunts, or 
it is diminishing in number. It has an antipathy to railways and the 
screeching of engine whistles. Will it eventually disappear ? 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. Y. J.T. 


Gloucester, 
February 18, 1893. 
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The Ancient Scottish Parliament. 


To tHe Eprrors or “ THE Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Now that public meetings in Scotland are beginning to pass re- 
solutions in favour of Home Rule for Scotland, it may be not unin- 
teresting to glance at the character of the old Scottish Parliament 
abolished in 1707. 

Unlike most other legislatures, the Scottish Parliament consisted of one 
body only. At the time of the Union it was composed of 145 peers and 
160 commoners. ‘The two estates met, in one Chamber, under the presi- 
dency of the Lord Chancellor. In Papal times the prelates of the Roman 
Church had formed a part of the legislature; but this ceased at the 
Reformation. On the establishment of episcopacy in Scotland, the 
Bishops took the place of their Roman predecessors, and they continued 
to sit at intervals until within twenty years of the Union. In 1689 
the Bishops were expelled, and the clergy ceased to exist as an estate of 
Parliament. 

The great officers of State sat by virtue of their office, and, if com- 
moners, were thus relieved from the necessity of finding a constituency to 
returnthem. In the late Professor Innes’ work on Scotch Legal Antiquities, 
we have an interesting description of the manner in which the different 
estates were disposed. The officers of State sat on the steps of the throne. 
The prelates and noblemen sat on benches. The Commissioners from the 
shires and burghs sat on “ furmes.” The Clerk Register and his deputies 
and servants sat at the Clerk’s table. Admission to the Parliament Hall, 
but without vote or voice, was granted to the eldest sons of noblemen, who 
sat on the lower benches of the lower steps of the throne; to the judges 
of the Court of Session, who sat at a table in the centre of the hall; and 
to the Marischal and certain other minor officials, who sat at the far end 
of the seats provided for the Commissioners. 

In the earliest days of the Scottish Parliament, it consisted of the 
superior clergy, the major barons, and the minor barons. The major 
barons were those who held titles of honour from the Crown. The minor 
barons were those proprietors of land who held their land directly from 
the Crown, Every minor baron, howsoever small his freehold might be, 
had the right to a seat in Parliament. As might have been expected, the 
duty of attending Parliament became in course of time an intolerable 
burden to the minor barons or freeholders; and in 1427 they were 
exempted from attendance, on condition that they sent Commissioners from 
each county to represent them. In 1372 representatives from the Royal 
burghs were added, and the Commissioners from the burghs combined 
with those from the counties to form the popular element in the Scottish 
Parliament. 

The peerage was recruited in various ways. Sometimes peers were 
created for life only. Thus, in 1660, Sir Walter Scott, of Haychester, was 
created Earl of Tarras for life, and in 1685 Francis Abercromby was 
created Lord Glassford for life. Honours were granted by patents, which 
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sometimes provided that they should descend in the ordinary way, some- 
times that they should follow the entails of particular baronies or estates, 
and sometimes that they should go to such persons as the grantee might 
name to succeed him. 

At the opening of Parliament, the estates assembled at Holyrood 
Palace, and rode in state to the Tolbooth, where their meetings were held. 
The “riding of the Parliament” was the great event of the year in 
Edinburgh. Each member endeavoured to surpass his fellow in splendour 
of raiment and accoutrements, and many a baron spent a year’s rent on 
the clothes he wore on the opening day. Indeed, the extravagance of the 
nobility was so great that at the end of each session the Canongate gaol 
of Edinburgh is said, on the authority of the Earl of Haddington of that 
day, to have become crowded with Scottish peers, imprisoned for debt. 
The Commissioners from the counties and burghs were maintained at the 
public expense during their attendance on Parliament. 

Is is said, on pretty sound constitutional authority, that the Scottish 
Monarch had not the right of vetoing Bills which had passed the three 
estates, and that the form observed by the Scottish Monarchs of touching 
each law, as it passed, with the sceptre, was not necessary, like the Royal 
assent in England, to convert a Bill into an Act of Parliament, but was a 
mere acknowledgment from the throne that the Bill was law. This fact 
was brought home to the English Parliament on one occasion in a very 
unpleasant way. It is well known that before the Union of the Parlia- 
ments in 1707 the English were extremely jealous of their commercial 
privileges, and carefully excluded the Scotch from all participation in 
these privileges. The Scotch submitted to this exclusion more or less 
patiently until 1702. In that year they determined to endure it no 
longer. The Scottish Parliament passed what was called “The Act of 
Security,” providing that, on the death of the reigning Sovereign, Queen 
Anne, the crowns of the two kingdoms should be separated, unless England 
conceded to Scotland a free intercommunication of trade, the privileges of 
the Navigation Act, and a participation in the colonial trade. The 
Queen, by the advice of her English Ministers, backed by the English 
Parliament, refused her assent to the Act. Thereupon, the Scottish 
Parliament, instructed by the lawyers, pointed out to her that she had no 
power to veto the Bill, and that it was law whether she gave her assent or 
not. Alarmed by this very unexpected move on the part of the Scottish 
Parliament, the English Parliament yielded to the demands of Scotland, 
and the Scottish nation obtained that share in the English trade which 
they had so long desired. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. A, Lovat-Fraser. 


2, Cloisters, ‘Temple, 
March 6, 1893, 
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Out-Door Poor Relief. 


To tHe Epirors or ‘Tue Nationat Review.” 
(GENTLEMEN,— 


A letter on this subject in the February Number of the Review 
alls forsome comment. The writer begins by basing his defence of the 
system upon local reasons and upon the drift of public opinion. How far 
or in what direction public opinion has drifted is not stated ; nor would 
it, I apprehend, be easy to make any trustworthy statement on that point. 
We want sufficient data. 

To deal, then, only with the local reasons, Financial considerations 
come first in all systems of Poor Relief ; and Iam sorry to observe that Sir 
William Welby-Gregory scarcely touches upon these points. He merely 
draws a pleasing picture of acts done, without referring to the cost of those 
acts. “ Although the Guardians,” he says, “‘ must protect the ratepayers’ 
pockets, they are primarily the Guardians of the Poor.” Surely the 
Guardians are the chosen representatives of the ratepayers, the servants of 
the ratepayers; and if preference is to be shown, as Sir William implies 
(though why Guardians should not be impartial I know not), it ought to 
be to the persons they represent, and not to third parties. The trust is 
bestowed upon the Guardians by the ratepayers. They are bound in trust 
here ; but their relation to the Poor is virtute officitt only. The new House 
modestly referred to by Sir William Welby-Gregory cost, according to 
the latest returns, £25,500. How much more is to come? ‘lhe result 
is that it contains more baths and water-closets than there is water for, 
while the innumerable passages and corridors render it inconvenient for 
communication and impossible to keep it warm. How far this large expen- 
diture is in excess of original estimates it would be interesting to learn. It 
has been incurred although the decrease in rateable value throughout the 
country in 1890 has been greater than in any of the other forty-five 
union counties except three. 

This Board of Guardians spend five-sixths of their poor-relief out- 
doors, one-sixth only indoors; and prefer it to the “ possibly more econo- 
mical system.” I turn to the figures (they are omitted in the letter I 
quote), and I find that for the half-year ended Michaelmas, 1891, the out- 
door relief in Lincolnshire was 1s. 9d. per head of the gross population, 
ranking second highest out of forty-five union counties, For Lady-day, 
1891, it stood at 1s. 84d. per head : it seems to rise steadily. As to num- 
bers relieved out-door the last return appears to be up to January, 1892, 
and gives 28°9 per one thousand of population, ranking thirteenth out of 
forty-five union counties. Having fewer out-door paupers than twelve other 
counties, the Guardians spend more on them than any other county outside 
North Wales. 

Naturally the poor relief increases; and in 1891, as compared with 
the sum in 1890, it shows a rise of 2°3—this in face of the decrease 
in the rateable value. This is certainly an expensive system, and must 
be proved to be amply justified before it can reasonably be preferred 
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to any other possibly more economical system. How has it answered 
with the Grantham Guardians? I quote the Chairman’s words: 
“ Nominally all were treated alike; but experience proved that this was 
by no means the case in reality; . . . . theresult of the system was 
great inequality in the amounts of relief given.” It appears to have 
satisfactorily condemned itself. 

What is the effect at the present time? I quoteagain. “ An additional 
burden was imposed upon the ratepayers.” “This,” the writer adds, “is so 
trifling as to be almost imperceptible.” That observation is hardly tenable 
in face of the facts, gleaned from statistics to which I have referred. 
An additional burden to the already high poor rates is the last straw 
under which the system becomes intolerable. 

What possible justification has been shown for this additional burden— 
except that it may possibly enable landowners to employ agricultural 
labourers at 2s. 6d. a day? The labourers eke out their pittance by 
obtaining out-door relief, and the rates have to bear part of the cost 
of the landowners’ labourers. It is a fine dispensation of this Board of 
Guardians. 

Is 12s. to 15s. a week sufficient to enable any man with a family to live 
in decent comfort? That is what is paid in the Grantham Union district 
(including Denton, I suppose), although the area of employment has 
increased so much there, and there is so much keener competition on the 
part of the employers of labour in railway extensions, in factories, in iron- 
stone works, and so forth, to secure the services of labourers. 

This is the gist of Sir William Welby-Gregory’s remarks ; yet he confesses 
his incredulity of the theory that wages would be higher but for excessive 
out-door relief. I may observe that itis not “a theory.” It isa practical 
fact deduced from facts. Sir William’s own facts show that, in spite of 
every incentive to an increase of wages, the wages remain low in a district 
notoriously abundant in out-door relief. If the effect of the additional 
burden to the ratepayers is not exhilarating, still less so is the procedure 
followed by the Board of Guardians in administering it. They make 
“a rule of refusing out-door relief to applicants who have not made 
some provision for themselves.” That is a very good rule too ; but it is 
systematically disregarded by the Board. 

Whether the doings of such a Board in reference to out-door relief can 
be entitled to serious consideration is doubtful. Sir William Welby- 
Gregory “ questions the expediency of any material interference with the 
principles on which the present Poor Law is based.” I apprehend that 
those principles were and are designed to effect economy in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law : to establish and insist upon a workhouse test by 
which out-door relief might be minimized. Still, this Board of Guardians, 
with Sir William Welby-Gregory as their Chairman, have deliberately 
and “ materially interfered” with every one of those principles. It is open 
to the gravest doubt whether the Board is justified in contravening the 
fundamental principles of the Law which it is supposed to administer ; from 
which it derives its office and powers ; whose servant it is. 
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‘The Inspector was not far wrong when he pointed out Lincolnshire as 
an example of the evils attending undue out-door relief. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


ArcHer M, W8ITE. 
St. Stephen's Club, 


Westminster, S.W., 
March 6, 1893. 


Abattoirs. 


To tHe Epirors or “Tae Nationat Review.” 
(GENTLEMEN,— 

Whilst the wholesale markets are glutted with foreign meat, and the 
river-side wharves overflow with imported corn, our staple foods are as 
costly now as they were at any time within ten years. I propose to 
show how that anomaly may be removed. The subject shall be treated 
from the standpoint of the retail purchaser, who cares little whether 
trade is fair or free so long as the ordinary commodities of life are reason- 
ably cheap and work is plentiful. 

To clear the issue of some of the fallacies which have served as arguments 
either to bolster up or to explain away the present impolitic system, let me 
begin at the gradational consumer. The man who eats a slice of bread is 
the consumer of that nutriment. If we wish to be redundant, we can call 
such a one “the ultimate consumer.” In that case, however, the baker 
of the loaf must inferentially be dubbed “ the penultimate consumer ” ; 
and the miller who prepared the flour, “ the antepenultimate.” Possibly 
all this nice discrimination anent the relationship of dietetic consumeis 
smacks more of pedantry than of common-sense ; but it is otherwise harm- 
less. When, however, we are asked by a statesman to go beyond these 
trivolities—when we are told that, because butchers and bakers are con- 
sumers, we ought to accept with special gratitude their material prosperity 
as one of the many fortuitous blessings of Free Trade—I am doubtful. 
The voice is the voice of Free Trade ; but its pleas are pleas for Pro- 
tection. 

Some writers, on the other hand, vaguely ascribe the inflated prices 
of bread and meat to the presence of traders who step between the 
producer and the consumer, and injure both. The middleman is, never- 
theless, necessary in the social economy of a nation. We must have 
drovers, railway-hands, slaughtermen, butchers, butcher-boys, and cooks, 
all of whom either wholly or partially gain a livehood out of the meat 
before the consumer touches it with his knife and fork, Similarly, wheat 
in its journey from the field to the oven must occupy the labour of many 
intermediaries. 


Whatever happens, bread and meat will undoubtedly continue to be 
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taxed with the maintenance of intermediaries. Itis important to ascertain 
whether this taxation is mainly responsible for the pernicious fiscal policy 
which at present sways the retail markets. If our enquiry is limited to 
the question of the foods mentioned, we shall learn that for at least ten years 
there has been a fundamental difference in the characteristics of wholesale 
prices and those of retail prices. While a steady depreciation in the value. 
of wholesale stock has gone on during that period, the retail prices have 
practically remained constant.* In other words, the ratio of the wholesale 
cost to the retail price of the same products has been persistently decreas- 
ing all the while. The increment which goes to make up the retail price 
of an article over and above the wholesale price of it may be considered, 
for our present purpose, as the gross profit of the retailer. It is only with 
this yearly-increasing profit that we have now to deal. Who participate 
in this gain? Certainly not the farmer (to take the case of butcher’s meat 
in the first place); certainly not his landlord, nor the grazier, nor their 
labourers, nor the great steamship companies, nor the railways with their 
high freight charges ; for the cost of all these intermediaries is included in 
the wholesale prices of the raw products. I may here incidentally observe 
that the wage-question cannot have influenced materially the cost of loaves 
and joints. Farm-labourers, drovers, railway-hands, stevedores, and other 
wage-earners have from time to time shared in any pecuniary increase to 
the daily pittance of the labouring class; and the surplus has in many 
cases been defrayed out of the price of the wholesale products, which of late. 
years has persistently fallen. The fallin price of carcasses, for example, has 
benefited the retail vendors, the butchers, and has more than compensated 
for any increased outlay in wages to their dependents. The rise in the 
wages of butcher-boys and slaughtermen cannot have caused the present 
high price of joints; for the market salesman must have suffered far more 
than the retail butcher from any general improvement in the salaries of 
workmen, inasmuch as the majority of these wage-earners obtain a living 
out of the meat before it comes into the butchers’ hands. Still, there has 
been a steady depreciation in the market value of the stone of meat. 
throughout the period under consideration. In making these statements 
I do not wish to credit the present generation of butchers with a selfish 
desire to uphold artificially the retail price of meat; but, whatever the 
explanation offered, the facts remain.+ 


*In the year 1882 prime home-bred beasts fetched from 4s. 6d. to 6s. 4d. per 
stone ; last year they realized from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. per stone ; the retail price of 
prime beef has been 1s. per pound throughoutthat period. The retail prices of prime 
joints of mutton have remained what they where at the beginning of the decade, 
from 113d. to 1s. per Ib., although the finest breeds of sheep nowadays do not pay 
for rearing. In 1882 wheat was £2 5s. 6d. per qr. ; in 1892 wheat was £1 9s. 
per qr. The quartern loaf of first quality cost 7d. throughout nine years of that 
period ; during the past few months some bakers have lowered the price of best 
bread to 63d. for the 4 Ib. loaf. 

+ There is an old-established butcher’s shop, in a town not a hundred miles from 
Charing Cross, which has to my knowledge changed hands four times during the 
last thirty years. Each of the previous tenants has retired with a handsome com- 
petency within ten years of taking that shop. The present tenants, two brothers, 
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Following a similar line of argument, we can readily ascertain that the 
wage-earning intermediary employed by the miller or by the baker is not 
responsible for the inflated prices of our loaves. 

Any scheme which aims at lessening the evils of the present system 
will naturally divide itself into an administrative section and into financial 
details. At all events, I can best explain my proposal by this arrange- 
ment. The machinery by which a producer, whether British or foreign, 
can be brought into closer relationship with the consumer comes under the 
former heading, and is of great importance. Any scheme which does 
not fully meet the public requirements in this respect must fail. Fortu- 
nately, many boroughs already possess machinery which can be readily 
adapted to the details of the proposed scheme. Under the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, provincial towns in England and Wales can 
obtain powers to raise loans for the provision of abattoirs and for the com- 
pulsory closing of slaughter-houses. Forty-eight towns, by raising loans 
requiring the sanction of the Local Government Board, and others without 
having recourse to loans, have adopted the system of public abattoirs, 
greatly to their own advantage from a sanitary standpoint, and even as a 
financial speculation in many cases. These towns will have little difficulty 
in improving the distributive machinery of their various districts. In 
connection with each borough abattoir I should establish, under the 
control of the Local Authority, a Farm-produce Bureau, to which the 
neighbouring farmers and graziers should voluntarily forward from time 
to time a detailed list of any fat stock or other marketable produce they 
desired to sell. The information so obtained could be printed and 
published. By this means farmers and others interested in the reports 
could gauge the local needs beforehand, and assist in regulating the 
supply. 

The Local Authority, upon a requisition from a majority of the rate- 
payers in any district under their control, should have powers to purchase 
and to kill fatted stock, and to open shops for the sale of such meat at a 
reasonable profit.* They should have powers, also, to establish district 
bakeries for the sale of bread at a reasonable price. These powers would 
rarely be exercised, unless the inflation of the retail prices was extreme, and 
milder measures had proved futile. I have assumed that millers are not 
responsible for the inflated price of bread; and, in fact, they seldom are 
now responsible. Traders, as a rule, can protect themselves from the 
extortionate demands of the wholesale dealer. The public alone are 
defenceless to guard their interests. The mere purchaser of bread is in 
ninty-nine cases out of a hundred either ignorant of or indifferent to the 
fluctuations of the wholesale markets. He may have a hazy notion that 


have recently enlarged the premises, and show other signs of continued pros- 
perity, although the shop has probably now to support double the number of lives 
it formerly supported. Again, the well-established Aerated Bread Company paid 
last year dividends at the rate of sixty per cent. on the original share capital, 
besides a bonus. 

*The retail price in no case to be more than twenty-five per cent. above the 
wholesale cost. 
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sevenpence is more than he ought to pay for his four pounds of bread ; 
but he has neither time nor means to expend in search of redress. Under 
a system of “tied” houses, the miller may be directly responsible to the 
consumer for the price of bread, for the miller is then the real owner of a 
bakery, and the baker is only his servant ; but that is an arrangement which 
happened more frequently in the time of our forbears than it happens at 
present, Many fortunes have been made by it. 

A scheme such as I have sketched would greatly lessen the troubles and 
evils attendant upon the present system of non-interference with the 
vested right of the British retailer. Under careful management the 
Farm-produce Bureau should speedily become self-supporting. The ex- 
penses would be light, for in many cases the work of the office could be 
carried on by the ordinary clerical staff of the municipality. ; 

I have not mentioned the foreign producer. His interests are less im- 
portant to us than those of our own farmers. However, if the supply of 
home produce failed at any time, it would still be open to the Local Autho- 
rity to purchase foreign products to make up the deficiency. 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


Pyx Hawes 
Brighton, March 7, 1893. 
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